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ANNUAL MEETING 


— OF THE — 


NEW ENGLAND WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSO0- 
CIATION. 


The annual meeting of the New England 
Woman Suffrage Association was held in 
Tremont Temple on Monday evening, and 
Tuesday, day and evening, May 29th and 30th. 
In the absence of the President, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Mrs. Lucy Stone called the meet- 
ing to order at 8 o’clock, and without any pre- 
liminary remarks introduced as the first speak- 
er Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker. 

REMARKS OF MRS. HOOKER. 

Mrs. Hooker read an essay upon the subject 
in advocacy of which the Convention had 
met. She claimed that political duties and re- 
sponsibilities pertain to woman as naturally 
and properly as to man. She deemed woman 
to be ina state of subjection at present, and 
the instincts of her nature, which belong to 
human nature, prompted her to seek emanci- 
pation. The problem of the temperance re- 
form, as affected by legislation, requires the 
cooperative effort and the joint counsel of men 
and women. The republican machinery of 
State is designed to be run by two great en- 
As yet only one had been used—the 
engine of man power. Perfect success and 
felicity could only be secured by running both 
engines, the man power and woman power. 
The votes of women, as affecting the question 
of the Bible in schools, as affecting the ques- 
tion of what is known as the social evil, and 
the question of education, would be potential 
for good. The proper system of education the 
essayist deemed to be the Kindergarten sys- 
tem, in which the influence of woman was 
predominant in the years of infancy. She 
continued by some comments on the social 
evil, and in this connection quoted from the 
writings of Mrs. Josephine Butler, of England. 
If woman had part in government, the essay- 
ist thought the laws would be administered 
on more humane and Christian principles, 
and offenders against the law would be dealt 
with in a loving and merciful spirit. She con- 
cluded by answering the objection made that 
woman was not fitted by nature to participate 
in government. Let the heavy doors of preju- 
dice, she said, be swung back on their rusty 
hinges and see who will come forth! The 
qualities which should be possessed by rulers, 
are those possessed by Christ, the great law- 
giver—and do women possess less of these 
qualities than men? 

Mrs. Howe, having come in, stated that 
Grace Greenwood, who had been announced 
to speak during the evening, preferred to 
speak to-morrow, and she introduced as the 
next speaker the Dr. Gilbert Haven. 

REMARKS OF DR. HAVEN. 

Dr. Haven drew the familiar comparison be- 
tween the Woman Suffrage and the anti-slav- 
ery and temperance movements, and spoke 
of the rapid progress which it is making. 
The more it was debated, he said, the more it 
was found that there were no real arguments 
against it. He then considered the various ob- 
jections made against Woman Suffrage. The 
first was that it would unsex woman. This, 
he thought, had been outgrown. Everywhere 
woman was found conversing freely on public 











affairs, and preparing herself for the duties 
which would surely devolve upon her. ,The 
next objection was that politics was too dirty 
work, too bad for woman to enter. If it was 
bad then woman must go in and reform it. 
The next objection was, it would destroy soci- 
ety. This also he thought was on its face an 
objection which could not stand. The growth 
of the question was seen in the gifts which 
were given to women. A few years ago there 
would have been great objection to their being 
appointed on school boards; now they were 
welcomed. Women were ascending to posi- 
tions which required political duties, and there 
was no censure. When it was proposed to 
make two women justices of the peace a 
short time since, every one seemed to favor it; 
there was no resisting the natural and right 
development in this direction, Women were 
moving on to more prominent stations in life, 
and nobody felt that society was revolution- 
ized or demoralized thereby. In regard tothe 
social evil, he condemned the course of the 
Committee on the Judiciary during the present 
session of the Legislature, for not reporting a 
bill submitted to them to enable the chief of 
police of Boston to arrest men as well as wo- 
men who were pursuing an unlawful course of 
life. He thought the social evil would never 
be eradicated until men and women were treat- 
ed alike; then it would disappear like dew be- 
fore the sun. He was glad to see States tak- 
ing the initiative in the Woman Suffrage 
movement, for Congress would not act in it 
until the States had led off. He hoped Massa- 
chusetts would have the honor of being the 
first State to grant the right of suffrage to wo- 
man, and others would soon follow. 

Mrs. Howe then addressed the meeting as 
follows :— 

REMARKS OF MRS, HOWE. 


Friends, at the opening of this Convention 
I have in mind the singular prayers of the 
English artist, Richard Haydon, who, before 
commencing a new work of art, used to record 
such petitions as the following: “I pray the 
Lord that this picture which I now undertake 
may prove to be the greatest picture ever pro- 
duced in England.” 

In like manner, I could find it in my heart 
to pray that this Convention might be the best 
Woman Suffrage Convention that ever was 
held in America. And this, because it ought 
to be such. In the rotation of human affairs, 
all successors become in time predecessors, 
and as such furnish example and voy 
We hope to learn by every Convention that is 
held how to hold a better one, and to reverse 
the old French proverb which says that ‘‘bet- 
ter is the enemy of. well,’’ by a more hopeful 
saying, in that the well invites the better, and 
counts upon it. If you bar the way to hu- 
man progress, you make the things that are 
dangerous and mischievous. Perhaps the 
greatest evils of society are goods that have 
refused to go on, but have sat dowr. on the 
highway, saying to the world: ‘“‘We stop here ; 
do you stop also”; and hence proceed great 
confusion and impediment. But the angel’s 
ladder of hope shows us all « higher and a 
higher grade; safety is in following its upward 
lead. Sol hope justly, as I think, that this 
Convention may be the best held hitherto. I 
do not say this in view of any new wonders of 
genius which we shall develop. I cannot 
promise what clever things we may say or 
leave unsaid. But I hope that. our proceed- 
ings will show the growth which the past op- 
portunity of association should of itself bring 
into the ways and works of women. I hope 
that the contemplation of larger methods and 
interests than those of person or of party will 
show its result in a charity and comprehen- 
sion far beyond those of personal or party 
affinity. Let us work together, sisters, with 
rejoicing. We who are held to have no voice 
save for nursery song, kitchen scolding or 
curtain lecture, we will rock the world to peace 
with our mother music, we will shame the 
slothful servants of the Commonwealth by our 
wholesome sharpness, and ali mankind, as one 
dutiful husband, shall give ear to that judicial 
wisdom, that careful and delicate correction, 
which the best husband invites from the best 
wife, and which has its result in the best order- 
ed household. But I will particularize a little 
more the points of interest of this Convention. 
It brings together a wider circle than has been 
compassed by previous meetings in this place. 
There are some women here, not of our own 
community, whose names have become repre- 
sentative. I must mention them in order 
that you may lovingly recognize their merits 
and their presence. There is one whom I 
may characterize as a pleasing variety of the 
Beecher family—Mrs, Isabella Beecher Hook- 
er, well known to you by her own merits, as 
well as by those of the relatives whose fortu- 
nate fame she shares. There is Mrs. Hazlitt, 
President of the N. W. Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation. She will tell us of high and stately 
communities who are to sit with us in the 
church of the future. She will tell us that the 
question we are met to study is not a question 
of the East, but of the West also, and of all 
society. She will speak to us in the larger 
music of the lakes and prairies. She may 
find us small and provincial, but she will find 
us friends. Here, too, is Mrs. Wilbour, Presi- 
dent of the New York Sorosis, a society 
whose mysterious name has occasioned much 
speculation, but whose good aim and spirit are 
making themselves felt as a power of help 
among women. As for the rest of us, we are 
those same tiresome people who, year after 
year, remind society of its short-comings, and 
present our little bill, largely overdue, to one 
State Legislature after another. You love, no 
doubt, to be scolded by us, but do not love it 
so wellas not to mend your ways; since, if 
our admonitions fail to produce the desired 





effect, we sha!l not continue them for ever,| son. And this individuality is not that of | 


for the pleasure of hearing ourselves talk. | 
So pray, dear friends, take heed of what we 
shall tell you while we are here to tell it. | 

There is something judicial in the aspect of 
allreforms. The new views of right and duty | 
challenge the old ones. The books are open | 
—the account of the human race with its 
teachings examined. The principles acted on 
are compared with results, and better possibil- | 
ities are predicated of better methods, Whois | 
there that believes that Divine revelation has | 
not exhausted itself? Who expects to read a 
blooming and unfolding Gospel in place of a 
dried and arrested one? Christ rightly said 
that his truths should come to judge the | 
world, since every newly-discovered truth does | 
judge the world, separating the good from the | 
evil, and calling on faithful souls to make sure 
their election. And we are here, friends, to 
hold the court of womanhood, and to make 
good its judgment. Our voice is not heard in 
the Legislatyre of any State. The central 
Congress of the country carries on its word- 
battles without our aid. But such a Conven- 
tion as this is our court of appeal. Here all 
true words for women may be spoken; here 
all true questions may be considered and pass- 
ed upon. In looking forward to the hours 
that we shall pass together, it is not too much 
for us to hope that the wide harmony of an 
honest purpose may rule in all our meetings, 
that no idle or passionate word may be spoken 
among us, but that we may devote ourselves 
industriously to the improvement of opportu- 
nities which may still seem to us rare and 
precious. When Isee the elaborate study and 
ingenuity displayed by women in the pursuit 
of trifles, I feel no doubt of their capacity for 
the most herculean undertakings. The mind 
that can plan such turnings and shapings, such 
ingenious curves and wavings, is capable of 
higher architecture, and can build the fabric 
of the State. I remember a fashionable dress- 
maker who, on being taken to task for her 
monstrous bills, replied: “I am an artist—peo- 
ple must pay for genius in my profession as in 
every other.” Now this lady may have been 
partially in the right. I doubt not but that 
she had in her capacity for art. She must 
put her conceptions of the beautiful into some 
nobler form than the vanity of a gown, before 
she can take rank with artists. But when I 
behold this passion for ornamentation, and the 
corresponding power, I feel as if women had 
so far shown what they are bad for, rather 
than what they are good for. I think of 
Christ, who came among men engaged, in sor- 
did trades and pursuits, and who called them 
away to higher interests and nobler occupa- 
tions. He said to the fishers: “Follow me 
and I will make you fishers of men.” To the 
rich man he said. “Sell all thou hast and give 
to the poor, and follow me, and I will give 
thee treasure in heaven.” And his influ- 
ence taught even the poor woman of the town 
to turn the perfume of her vanity into an in- 
cense so deep and penetrating that its fra- 
grance still fills the household of the church, 
recalling ever the divine doctrine of the for- 
giveness of sins. 

So it seetns to me as if the less Christ to-day 
went about among the women, and said to 
them: “Follow me and I will give you some- 
thing to do that shall be worth doing. Fish- 
ers of men perhaps you have been, angling 
with ateathered bait tor something which you 
may wish back in the sea when you have 
caught it. But I will make you fishers of 
hearts. In the deep sea of experience you 
shall find pure and rounded treasures. Oh! 
leave your shallow nets and dive for the pre- 
cious things which lie below the surface of the 
beating waves!” Christ also pitied the multi- 
tude, because they were scattered abroad as 
sheep having no shepherd. Surely we may 
pity the women in the same way. I see them 
swarming in flocks around some gaudy shop- 
window, or in at the door of some new “open- 
ing.’ The counters of dry-goods shops some- 
times seem to me like the altars of some relig- 
ious persuasion, and the clerks as the officiating 
priests, while the women sit or stand around, 
devoutly worshiping the revelations of a new 
fashion. And when I see this silken rush in 
the streets, and hear the buzz of a thousand 
gay and formidable insects, who proclaim the 
new trimming, the new cut, the new color, and 
think of the discredit cast by men at large 
upon the women of progress, 1 am tempted to 
rouse an old traditional question; instead of 
saying: “Does your mother know you are 
out?” Lincline to say: “Does your husband 
a you to be at home ?” 

pity those dear sheep who are not led in 
green pastures nor beside the still waters. I 
hope to see them better led, to meet them in 
a better riva'ry than that of fashionable osten- 
tation, to find them thronging the gates of the 
new Jerusalem, the City of Peace. This day 
is so near to that kept in commemoration of 
holy Pentecost that we may bring some of the 
thoughts and blossoms of that high feast into 
this our yearly communion. That we may 
find, men and women of us, that central 
speech in which each parent hears his own 
best thought appealed and answered to, is 
much to hope, but not too much to ask. 
Whatever may have been the miracle of the 
flaming tongues, we can all believe in the mir- 
acle of the flaming heart. From Mother 
Earth to Mother Church such a fiery central- 
ity warms and engenders life, cherishing and 
producing. The assembly in which we sit is 
a church without a dogma, but with living 
and precious discipline. We meet in the hope 
common to all human souls, our birthright 
given of God, and unjustly withheld by man. 
He who has suffered us to come unto him, for- 
bidding us not, is our leader into the largeness 
and liberty of the spirit. If God has enfran- 
chised us, who are they that should bring us 
into bondage? If he has given us mind, con- 
science and will, by what else shall we live 
than by using those divine gifts, individually, 
collectively and spontaneously, as men are 
taught to use them? We have no interests 
separate from those of men, nor have men 
any true interests incompatible with our own, 
but under this free flag of America we claim 
that the individual will, without exception, 





shall be held as sacred as the individual per- 


faction and discord, but that of heaven and 
pa in order that every soul which God 
has made may be able to speak its own lan- 
guage, to give out its own sound. This will 
be the true Pentecost, the true solution of 


discord. This is truth, when each one’s voice | 


may express his own earnest conviction. The 





came so near passing. Women, who never for- 
get anything, would remember Speaker Jew- 


ell in the good days to come. The crushing 


weight of the position women had always oc- 


cupied was felt by all. It was said thata curse 


was upon woman because Eve ate an apple. 


history and the prophecy of our country alike | 1t might be true that the common mother of 
show that the freest association is the strong- | us all did eat an apple, but the women of to- 


est. One of the old divines says union is 
strength. But we have proved this saying in- 
sufficient. It does not go deep enough. 


We | 


day were not present and di:! not eat apples, 
therefore she did not think tiat they should 


proved in our own war that there was no | be blamed for the little occurrence. She urged 


union without freedom. But freedom makes 
union genuine, and freedom and union are not 
to be overthrown. 

So we are to work at this delicate problem, 
which is the lesson of the day and of the hour. 
We women, in order that our union may be 
genuine, are to be free. Our union with man, 
as partners and brothers, our union with the 
State, as citizens and sovereigns, our union 
with each other, as the sisterhood and mother- 
hood of the world, This union, resting upon 
freedom, is what we labor to establish. With 
it, peace sball compass the world, and love 
shall knit his silken bond through tropical 
currents and polar seas, through time into 
eternity. 


REMARKS OF GRACE GREENWOOD. 

At the close of her remarks, Mrs. Howe 
said that Grace Greenwood had consented to 
say a few words, and she was accordingly in- 
troduced. She said she was not a public 
speaker; she had never learned to speak with- 
oufnotes. She had often tried but had been 
sorry for it afterward, The only time she had 
ever spoken extemporaneously with ease and 
pleasure to herself was before a lecture associ- 
ation out West one very cold night several 
years ago, when the gas all went out, leaving 
them in total darkness, and the reporters 
could not see to write. In regard to Woman 
Suffrage she thought everything had been said 
that ought to be said over and over again, 
there was so little in the way of argument to 
meet, and it was very tiresome to talk on the 
subject. As the man said, “It always strained 
a fellow to strike at nothing.” As for herself, 
she was not an extremist, but was very mod- 
erate indeed in her views. The motto of the 
advocates of Woman Suffrage should be, “Be 
as wise as serpents and as harmless as doves.” 
She admitted that only three classes of her 
sex should have the suffrage—the single of 
property, who paid taxes; the married woman 
with a mind of her own, taxed or untaxed; 
and such other women as might desire. Then 
she was willirg this great sacred right 
should be protected by requiring of the wo- 
men a property qualification; let no woman 
vote who did not own a good watch, and 
keep it well wound up to time, a clothes- 
wringer and sewing-machine. Then there 
might be required an intelligence qualification 
also, no woman allowed to vote who 
could not read and write, add up a milliner’s 
bill and cut down the amount, could sew on a 
button, and on a pinch keep a boarding-house 
and support her husband respectably. 

The exercises of the evenihg were then 
closed with a few brief remarks by Mrs. Lucy 
Stone in reference to the meetings to be held 
by the association to-morrow in the same 
place. 

TUESDAY MORNING SESSION, 


For nearly an hour before the time appointed | 


for the opening of the meeting, interested and 
curious people strayed in little knots into Trem- 
ont Temple, until, at half-past ten o’clock, 
when the speakers came upon the platform, 
the hall was quite respectably filled. Mrs. 
Howe called the meeting to order in her usu- 
ally graceful manner, with a touching refer- 
ence to the day, and the sad memorial rites 
that were being performed by the living for 
their dead comrades. 

Mrs. Howe, in calling the meeting to order, 
briefly referred to the solemn character of the 
day, but urged upon the audience that the 
duties that devolved upon the women of New 
England in freeing themselves from the thral- 
dom in which they were held were of far more 
importance than the mere sentimentality of 
strewing flowers upon the graves of the dead 
heroes. She paid a slight tribute to the day, 
however, and asked that the dead might be al- 
lowed to bury the dead, but that they should 
attend to business. 

APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEES. 

The following Committees were then ap- 
pointed :— 

On Nomination of Officers—Lucy Stone, Ste- 
phen S. Foster, Elizabeth Churchill, Rev. B. 
F. Bowles and Charles K. Whipple. 

On Finance—Margaret Campbell, Susie Bo- 
gle, Nathaniel B. Spooner, Ada C. Bowles. 

On Resolutions—Henry B. Blackwell, Mer- 
cy B. Jackson, Nathan White, Mary A. Liver- 
more, Samuel E, Sewall. 

REMARKS OF LUCY STONE. 

Lucy Stone, on coming forward to make a 
short address, alluded to the efforts made dur- 
ing the past winter to secure the franchise to 
women, and to the fact that the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives cast his vote in the 
negative, and thereby upset the measure that 


a 





that women should be allowed to have all the 
privileges of education that boys had. Har- 
vard College, for whose support women had 
been taxed, was to-day shut to females, and 
for the simple fact that as yet they were not 
citizens. Girls were now shut out from the 
sources of education, and the influence was a 
dwarfing one upon women, She repeated her 
argument of former years, that at present un- 
der the law woman was regarded as no bet- 
ter than an idiot or a felon, and asked every 
woman present to form herself into a commit- 
tee of one to convert her household to the 
principles of universal suffrage. That great 
idea was just as sure to come as was the fruit- 
age season after the severities of the winter. 
She had infinite faith in the ultimate success 
of the Woman Suffrage movement; she did 
not waver in her belief for a moment. How 
it would come she did not know, but it would 
come, and all the sooner if every one felt a per- 
sonal responsibility in it. She felt that the 
government of to-day, composed exclusively 
of men, was an aristocracy, and as such she, 
hated and despised it. In conclusion she con- 
tended that the sixty-eight members of the 
Legislature who voted against Woman Suffrage 
should be branded as “the infamous sixty- 
eight.’’ 


REMARKS OF CHARLES W, SLACK, 


Hon. Charles W. Slack said the whole ques- 
tion resolves itself, in his mind, into “how 
much the male sex were willing to concede of 
their prerogatives and selfishness.’ He con- 
fessed he could not see one single reasonable 
ground of opposition to woman’s claims, Wo- 
man had proved herself the equal of man in 
the ruling of nations, as witnessed in Eliza- 
beth of England, Maria Theresa of Austria, 
and Catharine of Russia. It was said that 
she could not reason well, but such was not 
the fact. He had the authority of one of the 
largest employers of female labor in Boston 
for saying that women could state their claims 
for more wages or more liberal treatment in 
their work with far more conciseness, and 
could argue the point with greater clearness, 
than could the men in hisemploy. He thought 
there was a great deal to encourage the friends 
of Woman Suffrage. It was only left to them 
now to go straight on, and victory would be 
sure to follow. The question was one, as he 
believed, which was rapidly gaining the sup- 
port and confidence of the community. He 
would enjoin upon them all to carry on the 
war in the great reform as it had been, with 
enthusiasm and singleness of purpose, and 
with the same demand for the fullest recogni- 
tion of the rights of the women in this respect. 
The community, he believed, was rapidly com- 
ing to the majority on the question, and in a 
few years, under the beneficent system of gov- 
ernment we enjoyed, we should demonstrate 
what the fathers established, that that is the 
best government which gives to every person 
under its protecting shield a share of the glory 
and responsibility of the governing act. 

THE RESOLUTIONS. 

Mr. H.B. Blackwell, from the Committee on 
Resolutions, then read the following :— 

Whereas, “Governments derive” one-half of 
“their just powers from the consent of the 
governed’ woman; and whereas one-half of 
“all spe power resides originally in the 
people” who are women, “and is derived from 
them;’’ and whereas the “taxation” of wo- 
men “without representation is tyranny ;” and 
whereas the women of New England are gov- 
erned without consent and taxed without rep- 
resentation, therefore 

Resolved, That we demand suffi for the 
women of New England as their right, and 
protest against their disfranchisement as a relic 
of barbarism. 

2. Whereas, Article 2 of the Federal Consti- 
tution ey provides that “each State 
shall appoint, in such manner as the Le = 
ture thereof may direct, the electors for i- 
dent and Vice President of the United States,” 
and, whereas, the Constitutions of the several 
New England States contain no restriction 
upon the exercise of this power by the Legis- 
latures; therefore 

Resolved, That we call upon the Woman 
Suffragists of New England to organize with- 
out delay for the purpose of obtaining from 
our respective State Legislatures next winter 
an act authorizing women to vote upon the 
same terms and qualifications as men in the 
Presidential election of 1872. 

3. Resolved, That we deplore and condemn 
the general inaction of our New England Sen- 
ators and Representatives in Congress, in ref- 
erence to enfranchising the women of the 
District of Columbia and of the Territories 
and in regard to a Sixteenth Constitutional 
Amendment, as disgraceful to themselves and 
derogatory to the honor of New England,— 

[CoNTINUED ON 172 PAGE,] 
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FEMALE SUFFRAGE IN ENGLAND. 


The discussion on the Woman’s Disabilities 
Bill, which took place in the House of Com- 


ual sparring, a few new facts, and the Premier's | 5, the condition that some relative or friend 
skillful preparation for a change of base. Mr. .y,)1 be intrusted with the actual tender of 


by the adoption of secret voting the objection- | and which indeed could never be satisfactorily 
able features of contested elections would be | legislated upon without the aid of feminine in- 
| speedily effaced, and indeed, with regard to that. telligence, as for example, the Contagious Dis- 
| matter, he had never yet heard any conclusive | eases Act, the alteration of the marriage laws, 
mons on the 3d of May, was necessarily a re- | reason why they should not borrow a leaf ete. 
capitulation of the old arguments for and ¢5m the law-books of Italy, where women! The debate closed with a short speech from 
against, enlivened, however, by alittle individ- | yore allowed to exercise the franchise subject Mr. Newdegate, denouncing the bill as uncon- 


| stitutional, and a reiterated declaration from 
| Mr. Bright that it would take more than one 


Jacob Bright opened the ball with a brief! ine vote. As to the exclusion of married | eloquent speech to reconcile the women of 
sketch of the history of the bill from its intro- | ~omen from the operation of the bill, it was | England toexclusion from the franchise. The 
duction in 1867,and of the gradually increas- | ..igent that if the right were to be conferred | House then divided, to give for the second 
ing favor with which it has been regarded, on the ground of a woman possessing a Par- | reading, 159; against, 220; majority against, 
mentioning many of the large Parliamentary | jjamentary qualification, no married woman | 69, 


boroughs by which it is now supported, a5 jossessing that qualification ought to be ex- | 


Though the bill was therefore lost for this 


Edinburgh, Birmingham, Brighton, ete, and cluded. The rights of women had been recog- | year, the prospects are encouraging, and the re- 
offering a couple of forcible illustrations of i,q by ancient law, when women were allow- | port of the above Parliamentary discussion de- 
the injustice of the existinglaw. As the oppo- | 44 to yote and act in parochial matters, quite | monstrates the inherent weakness of the op- 


sition are making a stand upon the assumption 


recently the right had been extended to mu- 


position. They have custom and vis inertia 


that the bulk of English women do not want | yicipalities, and he approved strongly of the | in their favor, but their arguments are un- 
the franchise, and to quote from the letter of | course of the House last year in passing an act | sound and they lack both the brilliancy and 
“an accomplished and educated lady,” which | enabling women to exercise the franchise and persistent strength of the reformers, who al- 
Mr. Bouverie received during the debate, are | sit as members of school-boards. Though he | ready number among their ranks such men as 
“perfectly satisfied with the position and priv- | pejjeyed that among the upper classes there | Mill, the Brights, Prof. Fawcett, etc., and who 
ilezes which the legislature confers,” Mr. were no practical grievances whereon to base | ate fast enlisting the bulk of the Radical party. 
Bright proceeded to state that during the | gyen a presumptive reason for a measure of | Nothing can be more suggestive than Mr. 
present session, Parliament had received 420 | inj; kind, he confessed that in the lower ranks | Gladstone's present position, and on the whole 


petitions in favor of the bill, with signatures at- 
tached to the number of 150,000, while a me- 
morial to the same etiect had recently been 


presented to the Prime Minister, signed by a | edged that for some reason or other there | 
list of. women, whose leaders were Florence | were yarious important particulars in which 


Nightingale, Harriet Martineau, Miss Carpen- 
ter, etc. He suggested, in this connection, 
that women might at least be allowed to judge 
for themselves as to the probable injurious ef- 
fect upon them of the desired legislation, and 
closed a sensible, manly speech with the proph- 
ecy that a government which had given wo- 
men the municipal franchise, and the right to 
vote and act on school boards, could not long 
deny them the privilege of voting at Parlia- 

mentary elections. 

Mr. Eastwick seconded Mr. Bright's motion, | 
but did not wholly support him, inasmuch as 
he was apparently afraid to face the logical rer 
sults of the step which he advocated! 

Mr. Bouverie rose in opposition, and favored | 
the House with a speech, which, if it had been | 
the production of a feminine mind, ought to 
have settled the fate of the sex upon the spot. 
If it is in the power of woman to be any 
weaker, more illogical, or more unreasonable, 
than was the honorable member for Kilmar- 
nock on this occasion, her enfranchisement 
may well be the nightmare of politicians. We 
all know that men are Heaven-appointed rul- 
ers and guides, and that under their magnani- 
mous regime women are sure of getting alj 
that is good for them, so that Mr. Bouverie’s 
information on this point is a little stale, but 

we perhaps do not know that Mr. Mill is a 
“erude sophist,” and the supporters of female 
suffrage are fellow socialists with Messrs, M. 
D. Conway, Robert Owen and W. Thompson, 
all of whom hold, according to Mr. Bouverie, 
*‘that there should be no morality, no laws, no 
property, ‘and no marriage.’ He also an- 
nounced that the question at issue having 
been origirtially raised in the U.S, A., “a coun- 
try fertile in strange notions and ideas,” it was 
important that the House should understand | 
that the inhabitants of the said U. S. A., male 
and female, had repudiated the “notion” of Wo- 
man Suffrage, as proof of which somewhat 
rash statement he offered quotations from some 
unknown correspondent of a London daily, to 
the effect “that the sensible women of the 
country, (i. ¢.,the U.S. A.,) having become dis- 
gusted with the agitation and the agitators, 
have exercised the influence which they have 
with their husbands and brothers, to knock 
the whole thing on the head as soon as possi- 
ble.’’ 

The Woman Suffragists of America will no 
doubt appreciate the services of this doughty 
correspondent in disposing of them in so gentle- 
manly a manner, and, having been formally re- 
ported to the English government as satisfac- 
torily extinct, can never be so ill bred as to at- 
tempt a resurrection. 

Mr. Bouverie was cordially but somewhat 
weakly supported by Mr. Scourfield, the only 
noticeable feature in whose remarks was the 
brilliant and probable suggestion that the 
signers of the various petitions were “not wo- 
men, but men in women’s clothing,” a comfort- 
able way of getting out of the difficulty. Fol- 
lowing these two gentlemen, Mr. Gladstone 
rose to explain the position of the government 
in regard to the bill. His speech is worth 
quoting entire, as it embodies the spirit of the 
best of the English conservatives, and offers a 
fair foundation whereon to build our hopes for 
the future. Failing such quotation, a resumé 
of his principal points may be welcome to 
those who have no means of seeing the origi- 
nal speech. 

He declared himself unable to vote for the 
present bill, because, while he did not consid- | 
er the existing law perfect, he could not vote | 
for a measure for its amendment until he had a 
better prospect than he had at that moment 
as to the satisfactory nature of the amend- 
ment proposed. He objected to the absence 
of a preamble, as such omission looked as if 
the supporters of the bill were unwilling to 
commit themselves to a limited purpose in 
the series of changes they desire to bring 
about. While he joined with the opposition 
in objecting strongly to the personal appear- 
ance of women at election, he still hoped that 








the number of self-dependent women, particu- 
larly in the large towns, was rapidly increas- 
ing; and furthermore, he frankly acknowl- 


women obtained much less than justice in the 
social arrangements of life. One instance of 
the balance of the law being against women, 
and in favor of men, which was frequently 
quoted—and he was not sure there was not 
something in it—was the case of farmers. 
Land-owners naturally inclined to let their 
farms to tenants who, sympathizing with their 
political views, could give practical aid by vot- 
ing on the same side, and women, who could 


| not vote, were thus always at a disadvantage 


in this particular employment and means of 
investing their capital. That the bill struck a 
blow at the marriage Jaw could scarcely be 
brought up against it after the action of Par- 
liament in passing the Divorce Act, which act, 
in the Prime Minister’s opinion, in connection 
with the whole of that chapter of English leg- 
islation, did women much less than justice, and 
was the origin of great mischief, misery and 
scandal. Finally, the question whether it 
would be possible to devise a method of ena- 
bling women to exercise a sensible influence 
without undertaking personal functions, or ex- 
posing themseives to personal obligations in- 
consistent with the fundamental principles of 
their condition, was one well worthy of con- 
sideration. Although he was unable to vote 


for the second reading of the present bill, there | 


being no promise held out of its modification, 
he was not sorry to think that the thought of 
this busy day was directing itself actively to the 
question of the existing relations between the 
sexes, and if it should hereafter be found pos- 
sible to arrive at a safe and well adjusted al- 
teration of the law, the man who attained that 


the suffrage movement in England has during 
| the past vear advanced as rapidly‘as is safe or 


| desirable. M. F, ARMSTRONG. 
EVE. 

| “A lie which is all a lie may be met and fought 

i outright, 


| But a lie which is part a truth is a harder 
matter to fight.” 


| The truth of this couplet is felt to be pain- 
| fully true, in every Woman Suffrage meeting. 
The opponents of this movement gather to- 
gether isolated instances of woman’s weak- 
ness and incompetency, beginning with Eve, 
and ending with Eve. It is well known that 
our first mother yielded to temptation, for 
beside the Bible record of the unhappy cir- 
cumstance, we have the record of men since 
| Adam told the Lord, down until last evening, 
when a minister recalled the pleasant affair to 
our minds. I am sure she sinned, no need of 
insisting upon it, and acting as if the univer- 
sal woman denied the charge, but I am greatly 
comforted thinking no human being made 
her sin. It took a veritable spirit, incarnated, 
(dreadful taste in choosing a serpent, when 
it might as well have taken up its abode in a 
gazelle or bird of Paradise) for that special 
purpose, to tempt her—but Adam—well, if I 
was a man, I would not keep that transaction 
so much before the public. 

When the Lord called both to account, said 
Adam, “the woman gave me.’’ Said Eve, “the 
serpent beguiled me.” The two verbs, gare and 
beguiled, explain better than any commenta- 
tor can the difference between the two temp- 
tations. Now, as his snakeship promised, so 


| have we become “as gods, knowing good from 


evil.” I cannot speak for Adam, 





Now, when you feel that your opporfent has 


been beaten in fair argument, that your last 


object, and saw his purpose carried onward to | Word has driven him to the wall, away he goes 
its legitimate consequence in a more just ar- | to the Garden of Eden, and resurrects Eve! 
rangement of the laws bearing on thi condi- | Will not some good angel put up again the 
tion, well-being and welfare of women, would | flaming sword? Will some one be so bind as 
have proved himself a benefactor to his kind, | to tell us what possible connection there is be- 

Lord John Manners, for, and Mr. Beresford | tween that paradisaical peccadillo and Woman 


Hope, against, the bill, expressed briefly their 
personal views, offering no important consider- 


ations. 
Dr. Lyon Playfair supported the bill warmly 


so far as it concerned the right of women to 
the franchise, but limited himself by declaring 
his opposition to the presence of women in leg- 
islative assemblies, “not on account of mental, 
but of physical unfitness.” In concluding he 
took up the cudgels for Mr. Mill, challenging 
Mr. Bouverie to produce a passage from his 
works in which a doubt was cast on the sanc- 
tity of marriage, and recommending that gen- 
tleman if he wished to know Mr. Mill’s opin- 
ion on the subject to go to Avignon and read 
the inscription on the tomb of his wife. 

Mr. James, in opposition, very justly remark- 
ed that the result of the bill would virtually 
be to open all doors to women, a prospect 
which struck horror to the depths of his con- 
servative soul. The speech of the Prime Min- 
ister he declared gave the greatest dissatisfac- 
tion, and the views therein set forth would, he 
insinuated, undermine that official's populari- 
ty. He denied entirely woman's fitness for 
the franchise on the ground that “the sympa- 
thetic element in the mental constitution of 
women absolutely blinded them to all logic,” 
drew a touching picture of the Queen’s depen- 
dence upon Prince Albert, asserting that Her 
Majesty received the “guidance and direction, 
the counsel and assistance, of her foreign hus- 
band, simply because slie was a woman, and 
he a man,” and closed with a few derogatory 
remarks in regard to those “itinerant ladies’ 
who wandered from town to town as public 
advocates of female suffrage, and a vaguely 
sentimental reference to “first instructresses,” 
and the devotion of “pure” women, which last 
adjective was evidently used in the Hon. gen- 
tleman’s vocabulary only to describe such wo- 
men as imitate the Queen in trusting men 
simply because they are men. 

Mr. Hunt condemned objections to giving 
women the franchise, as the result of old prej- 
udice, and maintained that there were many 
questions of great social importance with 
which women were eminently fitted to deal, 


Suffrage? There ought to be inserted in the 
platform of every woman’s convention the 
following :— 

Whereas, The Garden of Eden is so very 
mythieal, and difficult of access to the mass, 
therefore, 

Resolved, No man, in any Woman Suffrage 
association, shall even set his face in that di- 
rection, or speak of the original proprietors 
of it. 

If such a resolution be adopted, it will weak- 
en, if not destroy, the strength of the enemy. 
They will be as disconcerted, when they begin 
to argue without Eve and Eden, as a minister 
was from whose coat an inspirational button 
was cut off by a wicked boy. By what pro- 
cess of reasoning men reach ‘‘original sin” 
from universal suffrage is yet a mystery. Of 
course, being the sole possessors of the ballot, 
they are qualified to judge of its sinfulness, 
but they fail to convince women. Said a 
judge in this State to me, “I asked Mrs. Stan- 
ton how men got such an advantage of wo- 
men, as she said in her lecture they had six 
thousand years the start, and she could not 
tell. But Itold her. Eve showed herself to be 
unworthy of confidence aud incapable of self- 
government, and she fell from her high estate, 
and from a queen she became a vassal. The 
curse pronounced upon her and her posterity 
subordinated her, and unfitted her for public 
life, and the responsibilities it imposes. And 
her seclusion gives her no opportunity of 
judging individuals as to their fitness or un- 
fitness for office. If she votes, it will be a 
game of chance—she might as well be deaf and 
blind. You needn’t bring up old queens to 
prove your point. I won’t hear it— they were 
not representative women—they were mon- 
strosities—as unlike the average woman as Ne- 
ro was unlike the average man. I don’t want 
| to argue this question [I didn’t want that he 
| Should], but wen you can prove to me, that 
Eve was not appointed by God himself to do 
such work as must preclude forever the possi- 
bility of her engaging in active pursuits or in 
a public career, then I will give up, and help, 





where now I hinder you.”’ 





He left, but a friend of his said, “It is not 
the judge who has been talking, for he is a 
sensible man—but whiskey. Didn’t you smell 
his breath ?’’ 

No; but his words were no more tipsy than 
hundreds of other men, and women too, use, 
whose lips are innocent of potations. There 
is something in the simple question of wo- 
man’s political freedom that fuddles the brain 
of men who are sober on other subjects. If 
her enfranchisement prospective thus mud- 
dies reason and judgment, her enfranchise- 
ment realized, I fear, will create a nation of 
drunkards. A good minister in a neighboring 
town told me‘“the had prayerfully considered 
the subject, and it was borne in upon his 
mind that it would ultimately destroy the 
church of Christ.” An editor of a city paper 
also said, “that he had heretofore opposed 
the movement, but he was now in favor of 
giving woman rope enough, and she would 
hang herself. Eve hung herself.” What next, 
that can be directly traced to Eve? Who will 
volunteer to discuss the woman question 
without once alluding to our venerable and 
vulnerable ancestor ? Miriam M. Coe. 


WOMEN’S LABOR IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


DOMESTIC LABOR AND WOMEN'S WORK. 

The third class of labor which is considered 
by the Massachusetts State Bureau of Statistics 
is that of domestic labor and women’s work. 
The inquiries in this branch of labor have been 
made solely in the city of Boston, but no pains 
have been spared, say the commissioners, to 
make them exhaustive and trustworthy. In- 
formation has been gathered both from em- 
ployers and employed by personal visits, and 
the results are a fair average. 

HOUSE, HOTEL AND SALOON WORK. 

Women employed in housework live, as a 
rule, in greater comfort than any other; that 
is, their food is better, lodgings more comfort- 
able, and their wages enable them to dress 
neatly, and comfortably, and to save some- 
thing. The cook receives from $9 to $7 a 
week; the seamstress, $4; the nursery-maid, 
$3; chambermaid, $3 to $2.50; the kitchen 
girls, $3 to $2. One family employs seven do- 
mestics, with wages ranging from $9 to $3 a 
week. When there are but two employed the 
wages are from $4 to $3. Girls doing general 
housework command from $3.50 to $1.75— 
generally about $3. Family seamstresses com- 
mand from $1.75 to 50 cents a day, uccording 
to their skill. Women for washing and scrub- 
bing get 15 to 17 cents an hour. In hotels 
and saloons, housekeepers receive $12 a week 
for twelve to fourteen hours’ work; cooks, $9 
to $10 for nine hours; table-girls, $27 a month 
for 70 to 80 hours’ work a week; chamber- 
maids, $25 | nnonong average $50 to $100 a 
year|; laundresses, $4 a week, 10 hours a day; 
kitchen girls, $3 to $4; girls in eating-houses 
the same and twelve hours’ work. 

HOME AND STORE WORK. 

The enormous quantity of work made by 
farmers’ wives and Uaughters, which is sent 
to them from the city manufacturer, reduces 
the pay for home work to a mere pittance. 
No one in the city attempts it except when 
out of regular employment. Embroiderers, 
who earn the most, can get but $3 to $7 a 
week, while bed comfortables pay but 20 cents 
for eight hours’ work, linen coats 8 cents 
apiece, pants 10 cents a pair, woolen shirts 4 
cents apiece, made without a sewing-machine. 
Skillful washers earn the most of those who 
do work at home. , 

In stores the pay of accountants ranges be- 
tween $20 and $8 and $6 a week, the greater 
number receiving less than $12. There is an 
exceptional class, intrusted with special re- 
sponsibilities, to whom salaries are paid ata 
rate of pay higher than $20 a week. The 
hours of labor vary from 7 to 12a day. Cash 
girls and errand girls get $2 to $2.50 a week, 
get no education or chance to rise, and their 
next step is almost invariably into shops and 
factories. Saleswomen are better off, their 
pay ranging from $4.50 to $12, the largest 
stores paying the lowest wages, asarule. But 
although their pay is more they have to dress 
better and pay more attention to their person- 
al appearance. Some persons earn $9 to $12 
and get eight weeks’ vacation without a cor- 
responding loss of pay; but such cases are 
rare. In the majority of stores, the pay is 
from $4.50 to $8. The day is longer, sales 
more numerous and the work much harder. 
A system of fines for tardiness reduces even 
this small sum. 

SHOP AND MANUFACTURING WORK. 

The workrooms of this division are almost 
always up three or four flights of stairs, and 
are filled with women as closely as they can 
sit at their work. They have no means of 
ventilation except by the windows, which are 
frequently on but one side of the room, and 
in many cases incapable of being opened ex- 
cepting at the lower sash. Fully one half of 
these rooms are without water-closets or wa- 
ter for drinking. The hours of labor in the 
shops are almost invariably 10, but in those 
shops where work is done by the piece, nearly 
all the women take work home to do in the 
evening. Many thus work from 12 to 14 hours 
a day to earn the sums with which they are 
credited on the books of the firm. The wages 
differ widely, according to the employment 
and skil! of the employés, ranging from $15 to 
$1.50 per week. It is fully ascertained that 
there are some who do not earn more than 
$1.50 per week. The fact that so very large a 
proportion of the employments in which wo- 
men are engaged last but half or less than half 
the year, is one of the first to which the atten- 
tion of the Bureau has been called. For in- 
stance, milliners earn from $20 to $3 per week, 
but the season lasts only sixteen weeks. After 
that timea few are retained, but the majority 
are immediately discharged. In other trades 
the seasons are twenty, twenty-four and thirty- 


four weeks per year. The circumstances espe- | 
cially distressing are that the dull season occurs | 


in nearly all these trades at about the same time, 
destroying all chance of obtaining employment, 
at any price, at some other occupation, even 
were they fit for that other. In the cap and 
hat trade there is a great difference between 
the wages in custom and in manufacturing 
establishments, the former averaging from 
$15 to $9 a week, the latter from $8 to $2.50a 
week; the season of work averages 24 weeks. 
The hours of labora day are 10. With few 
exceptions, all work by the piece and carry 





their work home evenings, working from two 
to three hours additional. Cloak-makers earn 
from $15 to $1.50, $4 to $3 being the average. 
The clothin 8 trade employs more work women 
than any other in the city. It embraces two 
divisions, the manufacturing and the custom. 
The former requires that those working at 
it make a garment entire, and in the best man- 
ner. It includes three trades, viz: vest, t- 
aloon and coat making. Of these the fatter 
is the most profitable, as it requires the most 
skill and the longest apprenticeship. The 
season of 24 weeks a year is subject to great 
reduction. Vest and pantaloon makers earn 
a week from $12 to $3.75, coat makers from 
$16 to $5.50. Hours in shop 10, nearly all 
taking work home and working from 2 to 4 
hours besides, each evening. Instances are 
known of girls earning $21 in one week at 
coat making, but it was by working fifteen 
hours a day, it being only the very best of 
work that commands this price. In the man- 
ufacturing departments, the season averages 
32 weeks, but the wages paid are smaller. 
Here the trade is subdivided into coat-bast- 
ers and finishers, pant-basters and finishers, 
vest-basters and finishers, machine operators, 
button-hole makers and press-women. The 
wages average from $8 to $2.75 a week. 
This work is much of it very laborious, espe- 
cially in the overcoat season, requiring good 
health and strength on the part of those en- 
gaging init. A few women are employed in 
eabinet-organ manufactories at $8 to $12 a 
week. Women are employed as hair-dressers, 
muff and collar makers, paper-box makers 
and paper-collar makers, six months in a 
year, at from $1.50 to $7 a week. Shirt-mak- 
ers work 40 weeks in a year, but cannot earn 
over $5 a week. Umbrella and parasol mak- 
ers get $12 to $1.50 a week, but have only 
six months’ employment. 
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LIGHT AMONG THE BAPTISTs. 


The following important discussion took 
place in the recent Baptist Educational Con- 


vention at Worcester, Mass., as reported in ° 


the Springfield Republican. It shows tht rapid 
advance in public sentiment, as regards the 
collegiate education of woman. 


The education of woman was the subject of 
the next paper, by Rev. President Hovey of 
Newton seminary. Among Baptists Newton 
has been quite the synonym of conservatism, 
and it was most refreshing to hear this very 
able professor of theology take the most radical 
ground for the education of woman and her 
entrance into all the colleges of the land; and 
then to hear his position most positively en- 
dorsed by his colleagues in the same institution. 
Theology, oom so conservative, was found 
to be the most radical part of the Convention. 
Dr. Hovey considered two questions, the ex- 
tent and method of woman’s education. He 
advocated giving her just the same studies as 
man and to the same extent if she desired it. 
Truth is the aliment of all minds, irrespective 
of sex. Her intellectual culture, carried to the 
farthest extent, has from experience been 
shown to be without any detriment to her dis- 
tinctively womanly nature. As to the method, 
Dr. Hovey strongly advocated that thecolleges 
be open to her whenever she shall desire ad- 
mission, answering very fully the usual objec- 
tions to mixed education. His own experi- 
ence had shown him that there was more diffi- 
culty in the government of colleges where but 
one sex was found than in institutions where 
both are found, and that there are barbarisms 
in our colleges which would at once disappear 
if the presence and influence of woman were 
felt there. The social influences so much 
dreaded could not be averted by an attempt to 
separate the sexes. Those who have the en- 
ergy and force of will to pursue the course of 
liberal studies would be the least likely to fall 
into error through contact with the other sex, 
He gave as reasons the matter of economy, all 
the female colleges so-called suffering for prop- 
er endowments, while the institutions for 
young men have facilities for education which 
ought to be granted to the other sex. - 

The paper excited a lively discussion, and 
was especially interesting as indicating the 
totally different views to which the experience 
of educators had given rise. Dr. Gardner, for 
many years at the head ofan academy, thought 
the end of female education should be the de- 
velopment of womanhood, as that of the males 
should be the development of manhood, and 
expressed grave doubts from his experience in 
a mixed school of the result of admitting wo- 
men into the social life of college. Dr. Upham 
said that for twenty-one years he was at the 
head of a large institution, which for the last 
eleven years of that time Sg woman an equal 
place with man, and wholly to the advantage 
of both sexes. Further experiences were 
brought out, showing that some teachers know 
how to deal with young men and young wo- 
men brought together in the same school, and 
some do not. President Champlain, of Colby 
University, saw serious difficulties and porten- 
tous signs in such a course, and cited Bates 
College, Maine, as making a failure in the at- 
tempt to interest women in higher education. 
He said he did not think women would enter 
the colleges if the doors were thrown open, 
which was gratuitous, as she has never had 
the privilege of exercising her natural right, 
that of saying Yes or No. Prof. Lincoln, of 
Brown University, went very decidedly for the 
essay, and hoped the day would speedily come 
when Brown would give her advantages to 
women. He would welcome a colleague of 
the opposite sex, and be most happy to serve 
with her in the education of woman. He also 
asserted most positively that while teaching 
for years in a ladies’ school in the city of Prov- 
idence he had found just as decided intellect- 
ual character there as in his college classes. 
The hour of adjournment came all tuo soon, as 
the giscussion had awakened a most decided 
and refreshing interest. 


a a 


Nearly a fortnight ago a despatch was re- 
ceived at San Francisco from the headquarters 
of the weather signal corps at Washington, 
stating that a storm might be expected in 
California that day. The storm had already 
begun, and was pretty general throughout the 
State, being especially severe in portions of 
the Sacramento valley, where it was accom- 
panied by terrific thunder and lightning. 
The San Francisco Bulletin says this is the 
second time the present season that storm 
predictions from Washington, where observa- 
tions from all parts of the Union are received 
and compared, have been promptly realized. 








———_—_—______ 
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PUBLIC REPLY TO A PRIVATE LETTER. 


My Dear Laura:—Yousay in a late letter, 
enclosing a graceful little painting of harebells, 
in reference to your performances in that line, 
“Oh, how much rather I'd do this, or something 
even humbler, than vote! I have not the least 
sympathy with those movements. The best 
thing yet 1 ever read in the paper about Mrs. 
Isabella Hooker was this, by the Washington 
correspondent of the Tribune: ‘Mrs. Hooker 
looked sad and weary, as though she longed for 
her beautiful home in Hartford.’ ”’ If I answer 
this part of your letier through the JouRNAL, 
perhaps it may reach some other woman 
equally faithful and laborious in her domestic 
life, and equally mistaken in ber views of the 
animus of the leaders of the so-cailed Wo- 
man’s Rights movement. 

If the correspondent to whom you refer be- 
lieved that Mrs. Hooker was there seeking no- 
toriety, or through fanatical zeal, and was more 
than half persuaded that the aim was unsatis- 
factory, I have no hesitation in saying that he 
or she was utterly mistaken. That she was 
weary and homesick may very easily be be- 
lieved, just as many a good man in public life 
grows heartsick of the perverseness of human 
nature, just as he longs for the genuineness, 
the quiet and rest of home. Though the aver- 
age Congressman might not be supposed often 
to be in astrait betwixt self-sacrificing duty 
and the weary longing for a charming home, 
there must be hundreds of faithful public ser- 
vants through the length and breadth of the 
land who are. In my view, Christ, in whom is 
neither male nor female, looks with equal ap- 
proval upon them and upon the noble souls 
who, amid ‘‘so much of scorn, so little of sym- 
pathy,’ strive to do what they sincerely be- 
lieve will bless the whole race. Mrs. Hooker 
has the power of persuasion. She is able to 
speak and does speak brave words for those 
miserable sisters of ours, who have apparently 
no rights that men are bound to respect. It is 
as much a God-given trust as the talent you 
have, of drawing and painting beautiful things, 
and if in the midst of the child-bearing period 
you cap use your talent rightfully for any pur- 
pose that necessitates the absence of your 
watchful care for hours, certainly she can 
when her children are grown and settled in 
their own homes, even though she chooses to 
forego whatever she may of blissful inaction in 
an inviting home. She no more steps out of 
her natural sphere than do you, when you 
leave your nursery for the kitchen or the school. 
room or your more distant classes in drawing. 
For if the curse meant that Eve was to bear 
all the suffering of conception certainly it 
meant that Adam was to do all the work, and 
it seems to me that of the two you have step- 
ped aside the more widely. As to comparative 
usefulness, which is the more useful—to try 
to beautify a few homes or to try to affect such 
enlightenment of conscience as shall eventuate 
in laws that will give stability to the homes of 
a whole nation, that shall bring in a train of 
events of which the establishment of Woman 
Suffrage is only the initial step? 

I hear from half a dozen different sources 
that the reports of the Woman’s Rights move- 
ments in the Tribune are to the last degree 
prejudiced, unjust and unreliable. I fancy 
you read also the New York Observer. Unless 
the whole animus of that paper has changed 
within the last six years, you will hardly gain 
from its columns any sympathy for any new 
movement till its success is nearly accomplish- 
ed. You know how constantly I read it for fif- 
teen years. In 1861 an-aged friend told me I 
need not expect to find it loyal till the war was 
popular, and I didnot. She said it had been in 
her family as long as it had been in any, and 
that she had never known it to welcome a sin- 
gle reform ; not Temperance, nor Anti-Slavery, 

nor daily prayer meetings, nor the war for 
the suppression of the rebellion, nor any good 
thing that was new. I believe you will have 
to go outside of those organs to get anything 
like a fair view of the movers or the movement. 
When equality shall everywhere be conceded 
to woman, one evidence of which in this coun- 
try will be her enfranchisement, there will be 
set in motion a train of causes that will event- 
ually, not soon perhaps, but in time, work such 
a change in public sentiment that there shall 
not be anywhere a husband who will in his 
household suffer such disproportionate labor 
as your letter recounted, of a feeble mother of 
little children doing all the work for a family 
of seven, teaching classes in the school-room 
at the same time, till life was such a burden 
she longed for relief and the very: remem- 
brance of her weariness was dreadful. There is 
coming for women a better time, and if it brings 
with it the duty of voting, so be it. That it 
may fill your lap with blessing is the fervent 
prayer of, yours truly, F. M.S. 

MARQUETTE, MICH, 





In the catalogue of the Humphrey Library, 
which was sold last week, there were 131 fe- 
male authors, although comparatively few of 
the modern female poets and novelists were 
there. Women of all ranks and nations were 
represented, from the Empress of Russia, the 
Queen of England, and the Prioress of Sope- 
well Nunnery, down to obscure writers, who 
made one feeble venture in literature, and 
were soon forgotten. The books comprise 


travels, adventures, history, geography, trans- 
lations, novels, poetry, plays, criticism, pic- 
tures, lectures, botany, a “Treatise of Fyss- 
hynge,” a volume on Insect Life, one on the 
History and Chemistry of Gems and Jewels, 
essays on flowers, lace, and various literary 
and scientific subjects, and extend over a pe- 
riod of two and a quarter centuries. 








—— Gorrespondence, 


LETTER FROM ENGLAND. 


CoRSTON, NEAR BRISTOL, ENG. 

DEAR JOURNAL:—A very numerously at- 
tended conference took place yesterday, at the 
Langham Hotel, upon the subject of the rights 
of women to the Parliamentary suffrage; and, 
judging by the crowds of ladies who, at least 
haif an hour before the appointed time of 
meeting, assembled, the feeling in favor of the 
claim, and the heartiness with which the 
speakers were cheered, there can be but little 
doubt of the enthusiasm in its favor on the 
part of large numbers of the upper and mid- 
dle classes of our female population. Mr. 
Walter Morrison, M. P., presided ; and amongst 
the ladies present were Lady Gore-Langton, 
Mrs. Pennington, Mrs. M’ Laren, Mrs. W. Grey, 
Miss Courtney, Mrs. Fawcett, Miss P. ‘Taylor, 
Mrs. Butler, Misses Robertson, Lillias Ash- 
worth, Wolstenholme, Becker, Emily Faithfull ; 
and amongst the gentlemen, Lord Houghton, 
Professor Fawcett, M. P., Messrs. Richardson, 
Gardner, M’Laren, M. P., W. Johnston, M. 
P., J. Haywood, and C. Bradlaugh. 

The Chairman briefly explained the purpose 
of the meeting. The question was both old 
and new. It was first practically brought for- 
ward in modern times in 186% but Plato, the 
philosopher, had advocated the same princi- 
ples and supported it by the same arguments 
more than 2000 years ago. All the arguments 
advanced, too, in favor of Parliamentary re- 
form were equally applicable to the admission 
of women to the franchise. Mr. Gladstone— 
who, he was sorry to find, was still an oppo- 
nent of the present movement—had advoca- 
ted the right of the working classes to the 
franchise in 1864 on the same grounds that it 
was now proposed by Mr. Jacob Bright’s bill 
to confer the franchise on widows and spin- 
sters. All the qualities, as self-command, pa- 
tience under suffering, clear perception of 
right and wrong, which it was said entitled 
the working man to the franchise, were pos- 
sessed by women in at least as great a degree. 
He further contended for the right on the long- 
admitted principle that taxation and represen- 
tation should go together. He denied that 
women were indifferent on the subject, and 
referred to the interest taken by them in the 
elections for the School Boards in proof of his 
position. He concluded by announcing that 
letters had been received from Lord Lyttelton, 
Lady Bowring, Mrs. Grote, Lady Amberley, 
Miss Carpenter, and others, expressing sympa- 
thy in the movement, and apologising for non- 
attendance. 

Mrs. M’Laren, on the part of the women of 
Scotland, refuted Mr. Gladstone’s assertion 
that there was no demand on the part of the 
women themselves for the suffrage, by point- 
ing to the public meetings held in that coun- 
try last year and since,and the petitions ema- 
nating therefrom; adding that the agitation in 
Scotland had been got up spontaneously and 
was carried out without paid agents of any 
sort. She further replied to the arguments of 
the Hon. member for the University of Cam- 
bridge and others in the House of Commons 
against the bill. In conclusion she moved a 
resolution that the exclusion of women, other- 
wise legally qualified, from voting for the elec- 
tion of members of Parliament, is injurious to 
those excluded, contrary to the principles of 
just representation, and against the law regu- 
lating municipal, parochial and other repre- 
sentative governments and bodies. 

Mr. Aldis, senior wrangler of the University 
of Cambridge, seconded the motion, and con- 
tended that the mental power of women was 
quite equal to that of men, and that Scriptu- 
ral authority was in favor and not adverse, to 
the admission of woman to social equality with 
man. 

The resolution was supported by Miss Ash- 
worth and Mr. 8S. Amos, of University Col- 
lege, and carried unanimously. 

Mrs. Fawcett moved a second resolution, 
thanking those members of Parliament who 
had supported the principle of the bill in the 
House of Commons as illustrating the advan- 
tage of representation for all classes, and she 
occasioned some amusement by referring to 
the success of the match-makers’ procession 
on Monday last, in compelling Mr. Lowe to 
abandon his proposed tax on matches. Had 
it not been felt that those persons were in 
some way or other represented, the tax would 
not have been withdrawn. She hoped that 
the result of the division on Mr. Jacob Bright’s 
bill next Wednesday would be to give to wo- 
men the right of representation, and so place 
both sexes, as well as all classes, in a position 
of equality as regarded political rights. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. Hop- 
wood (barrister) and supported by Miss Jex 
Blake, who complained of the exclusion of 
women, not only from the franchise, but from 





letters, journals, biography, autobiography, 


Mr. Molton also spoke in favor of the mo- 
tion. 

After some further speeches, a petition to 
Parliament, embodying the views of the con- 
ference, and in favor of Mr. Bright’s Bill to 
remove the Electoral Disabilities of Women, 
was adopted, and the usual acknowledgment 
of the Chairman’s services terminated the pro- 
ceedings. A memorial was afterwards pre- 
sented to Mr. Gladstone by the Chairman of 
the meeting, signed by 2400 women, from 186 
different places, which signatures have all been 
obtained in less than ten days. 

There is great dissatisfaction with our min- 
istry just at present, and it is on the cards 
whether or not they “‘go out.’’ We shall see 
in a day or two. I will write again soon, and 
tell you about the Discussion Society this 
week, and the expected ‘‘coming on” of the 
Women’s Disabilities Bill on the 4th of May. 
I don’t know that it wouldn’t perhaps be all 
the better for that bill, if the present govern- 
ment did resign, for Mr. Gladstone is dead set 
against us, and actually refused to receive a 
deputation of ladies—a most ungallant pro- 
ceeding on his part, I think! The season has 
now fairly commenced in London. The Roy- 
al Academy is opened, and I suppose contain- 
ing the usual amount of trash, with a few 
good pictures scattered here and there. I 
know last year there was nothing (or little, at 
all events,) equal to Gustave Doré’s pictures. 
I cannot judge of this year yet, but hope to 
do so by and by, when the season is more ad- 
vanced. The International Exhibition at the 
Albert Hall, Kensington Gore, is also open, 
and contains a wonderful amount of every- 
thing, I believe, more than the place can con- 
veniently contain. But everything, every place, 
and every profession, seems to be in a state 
bordering on combustion now-a-days! 

Yours truly, ALICE B, LeGeryrt. 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS, 


Ashland, the home of Henry Clay, has been 
ya by the University of Kentucky for 











A new political party has been formed in 
Montreal, having for its motto “The Indepen- 
dence of Canada.” 


It is said that there is no city or town in 
the United States where the process of dia- 
mond-cutting is carried on except in Boston. 


There has actually been a Protestant church 
dedicated in the city of Mexico, and an im- 
mense audience was present. The world does 
move. 


A California Woman Suffrage Bazar was 
opened at Pacific Hall, California Theater 
building, Bush street, between Kearney and 
Dupont, on Tuesday, May 30, 1871. 


The question, “Where do all the pins go to ?” 
seems to be as great a conundrum as ever, 
fur there are eight pin-factories in the United 


States, which aunually produce 6,720,000,000 


pins. 


A New Orleans man sunk a drove well, and 
at the depth of forty-six feet struck a supply 
of natural gas, which has since run an engine, 
simply by the pressure of the gas acting upon 
the piston. 


A dispatch from Kingston, Jamaica, says 
the ge OF grea was struck by asword- 
fish, which penetrated to a depth of thirty 
inches, and caused a leak which necessitates 
discharging her cargo. 


Statistics show that there is about nine 
times as much coffee consumed in the United 
States as in Great Britain. and nearly three 
times as much tea consumed in Great Britain 
as in the United States. 


The Chinese temple of Quong Wah Muen, 
in San Francisco, was lately dedicated with 
imposing ceremonies. There are two “boss 
Jousses” at the door, each twenty feet high, 
and inside are seventy-five other Josses. 


The Russian title of “Czar’’ is supposed to 
be derived from Czesar, and signifies an abso- 
lute ruler. The Czarovitch is the oldest son 
of the Czar—the heir apparent. The “vitch” 
? a Russian termination with that significa- 
tion. 


Fasten a nail or key to a string and suspend 
to your thumb and finger, and the nail will 
oscillate like a pendulum. Let some one 
place his open hand under the nail, and it 
will change to a circular motion. Then let 
a third person place his hand upon your shoul- 
der, and the nail becomes in a moment sta- 
tionary. 


A French chemist asserts that if tea be 
ground like coffee, befure hot water is poured 
upon it, it will yield nearly double the amount 
of its exhilarating qualities. Another writer 
says if you put a piece of lump sugar, the size 
of a walnut, into a teapot, you will make the 
tea infuse in half the time. 


A correspondent of the Scientific American 
says that “a good absorbeit” will ease the 
pain of stings. “The best absorbing substance 
that I have tried is lean fresh meat. This 
will relieve the pain of a wasp-sting almost 
instantly, and has been recommended for the 
cure of rattlesnake bites. I have also used it 
with marked effect in erysipelas.” 


The climate of California embraces all the 
zones—Temperate, Torrid and Frigid. You 
can experience them all in six hours. Leav- 
ing Arctic coli and snow on the Sierra Neva- 
das, you will see tropical fruits long before 
you reach Satramento, In the winter it is 
bleak, cold and snowy in Shasta, but mild 
and balmy in Los Angelos and San Diego. 


The Missisdppi is imparting the complexion 
given to it by the great crevasse to all the 
waters with which it has any connection. 
Lake Pontchirtrain is now entirely filled with 
muddy river vater. The yellow color extends 
out into the gulf, forty miles to the east and 
southeast, rinning with considerable force. 
All the bayous leading from the lake are of the 
same hue, aad Lake Borgne is pretty well 





our universities, and the learned professions. 


tinged. 


Buchanan Read was in Rome on the mem- 
orable 20th of September, and after doing 
what all Americans did on that day, running 
the risk of his life in watching the storming 
of the walls, he returned home and wrote a 
m, which he calls “A Lay of Modern 
me,’’ which is very highly commended by 
the correspondents. Some of the friends of 
Italian unity have mounted and illuminated 
it, and presented it to the Prince of Piedmont. 


It has been denied by antiquaries that there 
ever were Roman settlements in the neighbor- 
hood of Boppard, on the Rhine. But recent- 
Vy some men, in digging a foundation near 
that place, came upon stone coffins, one of 
which had been improvised by splitting open 
a Roman millstone. The coffins still contain- 
ed bones, and in one was found a vase, evi- 
dently of Roman origin; in another was a 
sword, still perfect, though rusted, and some 
pearls. These relics are supposed to date 
from the sixth century. 


Experiments made with an ,—" devis- 
ed and patented by Mr. Levi Stevens, an in- 
ventor of Washington, seem to show that an 
intense degree of heat may he generated by 
the consumption of a small quantity of train- 
oil. Chief Engineer Loring has ordered the 
construction of an apparatus of sufficient ca- 
pacity for use on board Captain Hall's vessel, 
now fitting out at the Washington navy yard. 
Should it prove successful, the next Arctic ex- 
pedition will be able to use fuel obtained from 
seals and walruses, and may indefinitely pro- 
long the voyage without danger of perishing 
in hyperborean cold. 








E. D. SPEAR, M. D., 
THE OLD INDIAN DOCTOR, 
So Much Celebrated for his Remarkable Cures. 


Office, 713 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS, 


Dr. SPEAR can be consulted at his office, 713 
Washington street, Boston, or by letter, with stamp 
free of charge, upon ALL diseases. 
THOSE WHO HAVE FAILED TO BE CURED BY OTHER 
PHYSICIANS ARE RESPECTFULLY INVITED TO CALL 
on Dr. SPEAR. 

Remember Dr. Spear can be consulted 
upon all Disea-es. ly Jan 28, 


THE WEED 








Family F'avorite 


SEWING MACHINE, 





For Simpticity, DuRABILiTY, and ErFEcTIVENESS, 
in executing LiGuT and HEAVY work, is not equaled 
by any other machine. 


“SHUTTLE,” “STRAIGHT NEEDLE,” “SELF- 
ADJUSTING TENSION.” 


Will Hem (wide and narrow), Fell, Cord, Bind, Tuck, 
Fringe, Baste, Ruffle, Gather and sew on at the 
same time, Hem-Stitch, Sews from thick 
to thin, and thin to thick, without 
change of tension. 

Makes little noise. Runs very easily, and with great 
speed. 


— HAS BEEN AWARDED MORE — 
FIRST PREMIUMS 


THAN ANY OTHER. 


Can be bought and payments made in 
Small Monthly Installments. 


AGENTS WANTED 


Inevery town in New England. 50 Agents wanted 
on commission, Apply to or address 


Weed Sewing Machine Co., 
J AMES H. FOWLER, Agent, 


349 Washington Street, 
Mar. 4. BOSTON. 6m 


Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 


681 TREMONT ST... 
Gives. particular —— to the Diseases of 








Vomen. 

Office hours from 8 to 9 A. M. and 2 to4P. M. 

: eee ly 
Ww. F. STONE, 
DENTIST, 
No. 25 Winter Street, Boston. 

May 20. Over Chandler’s, room No. 10. 8m 

H. H. & T. W. Carter, 

— DEALERS IN— 


Fine Initialed Stationery, 


And Biot’s Perfumed Violet Ink, 
Myl3 2m No. 13 Beacon St., Best 


PHONOGRAPHY. 


A teacher of twenty years’ experience in the Art of 
Phonography will receive pupils every Wednesday 
and Saturday at 2 P. M. at No. 36 Bromfield street, 
Room 7. For circulars, address, M, 8, AVERY, 


>» Mass. 











67 Shawmut St., Chelsea. 3m Apr. 22, 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH 


Inserted on a PATENT SOFT or FLEXIBLE R')B- 
BER for the inside of plates, making it easier «nd 
more secure than any other method. 


THE MOST DIFFICULT CASES SOLICITED. 
Teeth Extracted by the use of 
NITROUS OXYD GAS. 


Sawyer & Lane, 


SURGEON DENTISTS, 
12 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 
N.B. Dr. J. W. Sawyer has been appointed Sole 
Agent for the sale of OFFICE RIGHTS, for the N. E. 
States, for the 
PATENT SOFT OR FLEXIBLE RUBBER. 
July 2. ly 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D., 
Specialty, Diseases of Women and Children. 
napeentvodt, sae skill and experience to 
CHRONIC DISEASES. 


Consultation free. Social calls at the office. 
Office--579 Tremont Street 

near Union Park, . Boston. 
Office Hours from 10 A. M.to 4 P. M., Saturdays 
and Sundays excepted. ly Jan. 16. 


5 ’ 

Woman's Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Neos. 128 and 130 Second Avenue, corner 
Sth Street, 

NEW YORK. 
Students of this school can attend the clinics at 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary and 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. 
For announcements and particulars address the Sec- 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Second Avenue, New York City. 








Woman Suffrage Tracts, 
PUBLISHED BY 


The American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
: tion. 





No.1. HENRY WARD BEECHER—Address at the 
Cooper Institute, New York, Feb. 2, 1860. 

GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS—Speech in 
the New York Constitutional Convention, 
July 19, 1867. 

. JOHN STUART MILL — Speech inthe Brit- 
ish Parliament, May 20, 1867. 

. THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON — 
“Ought Woman to Learn the Alphabet?’’ 
From the Atlantic Monthly, February, 1859, 

. SAMUEL E. SEWALL—“The Legal Condi- 
tion of Women in Massachusetts.” New 
and revised edition. 


No. 2. 


No.6. GEORGE F. HOAR—“Woman’s Right and 
the Public Welfare.” Speech before a Com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Legislature, 
April 14, 1869. 

No.7. JOHN HOOKER—“The Bible and Woman 
Suffrage.” 


No.8. GEO. WM. CURTIS—“Fair Play for Wo- 
men.”"@Delivered before the American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, New York, May 
12, 1870. 

For sale at the office of the 

Woman’s Journal, 
3 Tremont Place, Boston. 

Price 6 cents, singly; four for 10 cents; $2 per hun- 
dred. 

Ga Single topies will be sent by mail postpaid on 
receipt of 5 cents, or four for 10 cents, free of postage. 

Also, JOHN STUART MILL’S late admirable 
work, “Tue SuBJECTION OF WomEN.” 25 cents, or 

30 cents by mail. Feb. 18, 


United Piano Makers’ 





‘ 
[CHARTERED NEW YORK, MAY, 1860.] 


CELEBRATED AND WORLD-RENOWNED, 
GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


GOLD MEDAL, 


Greatly Improved Patent Agraffe, with 
fall Iron Frame and Overstrung Bass, 


PIANO-FORTES.- 
’ 


These Pianos are remarkable for evenness, splendid 
and elastic touch, for their fine, silvery and singing 
quality of tone, for extraordinary fullness and body of 
tone throughout the scale; and have the endorse- 
ment of most of the leading pianists and musical art- 
ists all over the country. These pianos can only be 
obtained at 


FRED. ZUCHTMANN,; 


238 Washington St., Boston. 
Mar. 11. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 
IS UNQUESTIONA- 
BLY yn best oy , and 
most thoroug este 
FAMILY SEWING 
MACHINE, for all 
kinds of work, heavy or 
— and the most pop- 










This practical and eas- 
ily man Machine 
has now s the test 
a of time and thorough 

fA experiment; study, cap- 
= ital, and inventive gen- 
ius huve been aevoted to its improvement for years, 
till now, with 
ITS NEW SILENT FEED, 
our present “‘Lock-stitch’’ Machine has no equal in the 
world. The WHEELER & WILSON’S is Reliable, 
Economical and Noiseless. It answers :h» wants of 
the household completely. It has recefveu the HIGH- 
EST PREMIUMS over all—as a Family Machine—on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 

ta Reliable and active Agents and Canvassers are 
wanted for this popular Sewing Machine, throughout 
New England. Miachines sold on installments; 
favorable. Apply to 

H. C. HAYDEN, Agent, 





Office, No. 228 Washington Street, Boston. 
Mar, 26. ly 
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Woman's Hournal. 
~ Boston, Chicago and St. Louis, June 8,187 
PREMIUMS! PREMIUMS!! 


The friends of the Woman Movement have done well 





for this JovnNAt in the past. It isread by thousands | 


every week. We shall appreciate every effort made 
to extend the circulation of this paper. Of course 
many are so cireumstanced that they do not need any 
compensation. The cause is dear to them and they 


time is money; and we desire to lay before this class 


some inducement to work for the JounyaL. It is ; 


proper that they should be compensated for their time 
and trouble. As an inducement for such to work 
for the Woman's JourNAL, we offer the following 
splendid premiums: 
EXTRA SILVER PLATED WARE! 
For one new cash subscriber, we will give either of 
the following articles :—= 
1 Extra Silver Plated Plain Dessert Spoon. 


1 ‘\ “ “ Table Spoon. 

2 “ Tipped Salt Spoons, 

1“ “ Mustard Spoon. 
1*« “ “ Pickle Fork. 


For Two new eash subscribers, we will give either of 
the following articles :— 
1 Extra Silver Plated Gothic Dessert Spoon. 


1 « as od Table Spoon. 

2 o “ ad Salt Spoons. 

2 “ “ os Mustard Spoons. 

1 ‘ bad ¢ Olive Nut Pick. 

1 se sad a Tipped Gravy Ladle. 


For THREE cash subscribers, we will give either of 
the following articles :— 
6 Extra Silver Pl'd Tipped or Antique Tea Spoons. 
3 * o ai * Dessert Spoons. 
2 o - x S Table Spoons. 
“ “ Oval Solid Handle Butter Knife. 
a a “ Oyster Ladle (medium size.) 
« “Oval or Gothic Pie Knife. 
Child’s Knife, Fork & Spoon (in case). 
For FIVE new cash subscribers, we will give either 
of the following articles :— . 
1 Dozen Double Silver Plated Dessert Spoons. 


~ ee bo 


6 “ Antique Double Plated Dessert Spoons. 
¢ °° o si ” Table Spoons. 
5 * a . . Dessert Forks. 


6 Tipped Extra plated Table Forks. 
1 Oval Beaded Cake Knife. 
1 Extra Silver Plated Breakfast Castor, 3 bottles. 
For sEVEN new cash subscribers, we will give either 
of the following articles :— 
1 Dozen Antique Extra Silver Pl'd Table Spoons. 


1 “ Tipped ” “ Dessert Forks. 
i « ad o “ Table Forks. 
1 “ Oval “* Tea Knives (solid handle). 


1 Extra Silver Plated Cake Basket (medium size). 
1 « ba Dinner Castor, 6 bottles. 
1 o “ Chased Butter Dish. 


The above silver ware is of the best quality of plated 
goods, of the kinds mentioned, and will give entire sat- 
isfaction. 


CROQUET SETS. 

For Four new cash subscribers, we will give 1 Com- 
mon set of Croquet. 

For srx new cash subscribers, we will give 1 extra 
good set of Croquet. 

LE CERCLE. 

For s1x new cash subscribers, we will give one 
polished maple set of Le Cercle. Retail price TEN 
DOLLARS. This is a new and popular game. 

For TWELVE new cash subscribers, we will give one 
extra rock maple set of Le Cercle. 

PRANG’S CHROMOS. 

For Two new cash subscribers, we will give a Chro- 
mo 9 by 12 inches in size, entitled “Power of Music.” 
Very pretty. 

For Four new subscribers, we will give a chromo 
called “Wild Roses.” 12 by 9 inches. Beautiful. 

For s1x new cash subscribers, we will give a chro- 
mo called “The Kid’s Play-Ground,” size 11 by 17} 
inches. Price $6.00. Very beautiful. 

For FIVE new cash subscribers, we will give a very 

handsome chromo by Rosa Bonheur, (cattle scene) 
“Morning” or “‘Evening,”’ size 12 by 13 inches. 

For TEN new cash subscribers, we will give an elegant 
chromo, called “Sunlight in Winter,” size 24 by 16 
incheg. Price $12. Very beautiful. 

For sx new cash subscribers, we will give either 
chromo, “The Unconscious Sleeper’ or “The Baby in 
Trouble.” Size 13 by 16 inches. Price $6.00. Very 


pretty. 
WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. 


For TWELVE new cash subscribers, we will give a 

copy of Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 
CLOTHES-WRINGER. 

For six new cash subscribers, we will give an ex- 
cellent Clothes-wringer. 

Those who desire articles sent by express must pay 
express charges, on receipt of the goods. 

Address, Mrs. MARY A. LIVERMORE, 

Woman’s JourNat, No. 3 Tremont Place, 
Boston, Mass. 








NEW ENGLAND WOMAN'S CLUB. 


On Saturday, June 3d, the annual meeting 
will be held in Freeman place chapel, at 11 
A.M. The attendance of all members and 
all others interested is very desifable. Lunch 
at the Club rooms after the meeting. 





BUSINESS LETTERS, 


{All business letters will be acknowledged under 
this head, and correspondents who find their favors 
credited here will understand that, whatever their 
contents, they will receive attention. } 


Letters received to June Ist:— 

Lizzie Prentiss, R. S. Bennett, Marion L. Pomeroy, 
Rebecca L. Fay, E. P. Bassett, A. B. Davis, Mrs. J. 
W. Bigelow, Agnes Kemp, Mrs. R. A. S. Janney, 
Esther Wattles, H. A. Buddington, D. C. Blakeman, 
John R. Forrest, E. 1H. Babbitt, Geo. W. Julian. 








! [CONTINUED FROM PAGE 171.] 


/ and we respectfully remind these gentlemen | 
that the political rights of woman are as sa- | 


ered as those of the negro and equally require 
protection. 

4. Resolced, That we thank the Hon. B. F. 
Butler for his Congressional report in favor of 
woman's right to vote, also the Hon. George 
W. Julian for his Woman Sulfrage amend- 

| ment to the District bill; also the 55 Repre- 
sentatives who voted in its favor. 

Resolved, That the refusal of the Massachu- 
| setts Legislature to adopt the recommenda- 


| tion of Ilis Excellency Goy. Claflin to amend | 
| the cruel laws which now oppress woman as | 
| wife, mother and widow, is a signal illustra- | 


clusive argument against the aristocracy of 
sex and a new evidence of the necessity of im- 
partial suffrage for men and women. 

Resolced, That the majority of the Judicia- 
' ry Committee and Legislature of Massachu- 

setts who contemptuously gave the petition- 
ers for Woman Suffrage “leave to withdraw,” 

without assigning a single reason for refusing 

their request, have been guilty of gross dis- 

courtesy to the women of Massachusetts, have 
' violated their principles as Republicans and as 
| Democrats, and have virtually admitted that 
| there is nOargument against woman's equal 
| right to a voice in making the laws she is 
| required to obey. 
| Resolved, That the thanks of the people of 
| the Commonwealth are due to the Hon. Frank 
| W. Bird and Hon. John I. Baker, for their able 
minority report in favor of Woman Suffrage; 
also to the Hon. George H. Vibbert and John 
E. Fitzgerald for their earnest advocacy of our 
| claims; also to the 68 Representatives of Mas- 
| sachusetts who voted in favor of justice and 
| liberty. 

Resolved, That the Legislature of Connecti- 
cut, in refusing to refer a Woman Suffrage peti- 
tion to a special committee, have shown arep- 
rehensible disregard of the interests and feel- 
ings of one half of their constituents. 

Resolved, That the Constitutional Conven- 
tion of Vermont, in refusing to consider the 
Woman Suffrage amendment proposed by the 
Council of Censors, and by an almost unani- 
mous vote against it, have done discredit to 
their State and have violated the principles and 
convictions of their most enlightened citizens. 

Resolved, That we rejoice to learn that the 
Woman Sutflragists of Maine are about to or- 
ganize a State society, auxiliary to the Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association, and we here- 
by pledge them our cordial sympathy and coop- 
eration. 

Resolved, That we unanimously adopt the 
following resolution passed by the Parent So- 
oor at its recent mass Convention in New 

fork :— 

Resolved, That the right of woman to par- 
ticipate in making the laws she is required to 
obey has nothing to do with special social the- 
ories ; that the attempts recently made in New 
York and elsewhere to associate the Woman 
Suffrage cause with the doctrines of free love, 
and to hold it responsible for the crimes and 
follies of individuals, is an outrage upon com- 
mon-sense and decency and an insult to the 
virtue and intelligence of the women of Amer- 
ica, 

And, whereas, the embodiment of justice as 
the rule of individual and national life is the 
highest object of human existence; and, where- 
as, New England has nobly aspired, from its 
very foundation, to establish what they con- 
ceived to be a Christian Commonwealth upon 
the immutable principle of liberty; therefore, 

Resolved, That the New England Woman 
Suffrage Association will never disband till its 
object is attained, and that we pledge ourselves 
to exert every legitimate moral and political 
influence for the establishment of a republi- 
can form of government upon the sacred soil 
of the North American continent. 

Mrs. Margaret Campbell then gave a short 
but very pleasant account of what she called 
her “missionary” work in New England, Mas- 
sachusetts principally. She brings most encour- 
aging accounts from the country. Every- 
where she is received cordially and enthusi- 
astically, finding clergymen in almost every 
case to aid her and becoming her warmest 
friends, Subscribers to the WomMAN’s JourR- 
NAL are being received constantly, and she is 
full of hope for the result of her labor. 

t3EMARKS OF GRACE GREENWOOD. 


Grace Greenwood (Mrs. Lippincott) was 
the next speaker introduced, She was bright, 
sparkling and witty, with an occasional touch 
of pathos. She said she made her debut asa 
speaker in Boston several years ago in this 
very hall, in the Fraternity course, where 
Theodore Parker had so often spoken before. 
In these later times more clergymen belong to 
us and our movement, and we welcome them 
warmly to our ranks. They have preached so 
long at us, we are only too glad to have them 
speak for us. Gilbert Haven, who is indeed a 
Haven of Refuge for us, predicted last night 
that, some of us might yet get “Hon.” prefix- 
ed toour names. I have been at Washington 
—she said—and when I heard that prediction 
I shuddered. There is an‘old proverb, “When 
woman is honored the gods rejoice, when she 
is despised it is useless to pray to the gods.” 
Men have said, when the question of Woman 
Suffrage has been raised, that abroad they 
have seen women doing men’s work in the 
fields, ploughing, ditching, ete., and then they 
have made a talk about the ballot unsexing 
woman, and one would suppose they imagined 
as soon as universal suffrage was proclaimed, 
every woman would take to out-door work, to 
chopping, digging, ditching, and other like em- 
ployments. But in truth is this condition of 
things because the women of Hungary have too 
much ballot or too little bread? Mrs. Lippin- 
cott then quoted a little from her lecture, ‘‘In 
doors,’ in regard to that much abused class 
called “old maids,” that self-sacrificing class, 
one of whom is found in almost every family, 
| its main stay and chief dependence, and closed 
| by a pleasing tribute to their worth and mani- 
fold virtues. 

Hon. Amasa Walker then made a short 











speech of about five minutes. He said he 


| tion of the injustice of class legislation, a con- | 
will work for it. But there are others with whom | 


| hailed with pleasure the change in public opin- 
| ion regarding this question of woman’s rights 
that had taken place during the last quarter of 
acentury. He remembered when it was con- 
| sidered unwomanly in Abby Kelly to have an 
| opinion of her own on the anti-slavery ques- 

tion, and above all was she considered far out 
of her sphere when she began to speak in be- 
| half of it. But the condition of things is 
changed now, and noble work is now done by 
| women unhindered and unchecked. 

Lucretia Mott was then introduced, and 
was enthusiastically received. As she stepped 
forward a beantiful basket of flowers was 
placed on the table for her. She said she was 
happy at looking over the large audience, held 
interested in the discussion of a question that 
she remembered once as exceedingly unpopu- 
lar. She looked upon the audience present as 

he harvest of the sowing twenty years ago by 
| honorable women of Massachusetts, such as 
| Lydia Maria Child, Lucy Stone, Mrs. Chap- 
man, &c. She urged them not to go for- 
ward to contradict the slanders of the press, 
but to go on calmly in the good way which had 
been so nobly begun. 

REMARKS OF MRS. MARGARET LUCAS. 

Mrs. Margaret Lucas, the sister of Hons, 
John and Jacob Bright of England, was next 
introduced and received a hearty greeting. 


of Woman Suffrage were doing in England. 
| During the present session of Parliamént the 
bill to extend the right of suffrage to women 
was brought before the House of Commons, 
and they considered that they had made very 
great progress since the last year in having it 
brought forward. Quite a number of gentle- 
men spoke in favor of the bill, men occupying 
the first position, not only in the House, but 
also in the country. Then Mr. Gladstone, in 
view probably of the action of his antagonist, 
M. Disraeli (who had favored the measure), 
had decided that the question should be left 
an open one. The ladies.of England had la- 
bored hard since last spring to advance the 
cause, feeling that this was just the crisis of 
the movement. They were not so far ad- 
vanced as their sisters in America, as they did 
not ask as yet for universal suffrage, but for 
household suffrage only, though several gen- 
tlemen contended that married women had 
equal rights with those not married, and that 
suffrage should be extended to all. However, 
it was a mere question of time. The women 
there, as here, were slandered by their oppo- 
nents, and severai members of Parliament op- 
posed them because they were afraid they 
would ask for a seat in the House of Com- 
mons. That question would be left to a fu- 
ture generation, for English women were not 
quite ready for that yet. The fact was that 
the women were thoroughly roused on the 
question of suffrage ; they were fighting a great 
fight on the licensing of vice,and she hoped 
American women would keep their eyes open 
on this question, for it was the groundwork of 
all their misery. Then came the question of 
temperance, a great one truly, which they 
would have to handle when they got the right 
to vote. The womaun’s property bill had also 
made progress in Great Britain. 

Lucy Stone advocated the claims of the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL, stating that premiuins would 
be given to subscribers, consisting of chromus 
and engravings. 

Ata little before one o’clock the Conven- 
tion adjourned until half-past two. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The Convention was called to order again 
shortly after two o’clock, by Lucy Stone. Rev. 
B. F. Bowles was first called upon to address 
the Convention. 

REMARKS OF REV. MR. BOWLES. 

Mr. Bowles feared there were some women 
still in the State of Massachusetts who held 
that suffrage was a physical labor, or that 
they were intellectually inferior, that they 
were incapable of seeing as clearly as men 
what the interests of the Commonwealth or 
the country claimed. He held that suffrage 
was an intellectual, moral, religious, and, 
through these, a political and not a physical 
act. Some women were perfectly indifferent 
to claiming their recognized right to vote, re- 
garding it more as a privilege than a right. 
Suffrage was an obligation resting upon wo- 
men as well as men, and he urged all women 
present to demand it, not as a privilege, but 
as a matter of justice. As a question of con- 
science women were bound to demand the 
right to vote. In the name of humanity, of 
God and religion, of the cross of Christ, they 
should ask for it. Some might say, if they 
had the right to vote they would not know 
how, but this he answered by saying that the 
same means of political knowledge were open 
to women as to men. The responsibility and 
obligation of voting was now upon the women, 
and he could not conceive how an intelligent 
and religious woman could feel that God ap- 
proved of her conduct until she had written 
her name upon a petition for Woman Suffrage, 
and got every woman witbin herreach to put 
her name there also. 

Mrs, Charlotte B. Wilbour, President of the 
New York Sorosis, read a paper on the ques- 
tion of Universal Suffrage. She stated her 
faith to be that “women have a tight to vote 
under the Constitution. without depending 
upon any one of the Amendments; that they 
ought to vote, under the 14th and th Amend- 





She gave a brief account of what the friends | 


-ple voted at all. We have during the last four 


{ to have in eleven States of the Union a body of 








ments; that they have a right to demand an | 


additional or 16th Amendment declaring that 
they can vote.” The only thing that opposed | 
Woman Suffrage was an old question of might 
against right. They had the word “male” in | 
the Constitution, but that, like the word | 
“white,” would have to be struck out; not 
like it, however, by blood and carnage, but by | 
the nibs of steel or the shock of electrical | 
speech. What debarred women from exercis- 
ing the right to vote? Why, only a custom | 
handed down from a barbarous past. Woman | 
was born the equal of man, and in justice to | 
herself she should have the ballot, not merely | 
as a privilege, but as aright. (We shall pub- 
lish Mrs. Wilbour’s paper entire next week.) 
REMARKS OF HON, HENRY WILSON. 

Ifon. Henry Wilson was next brought for- 
ward. Mrs. Howe, in introducing him, refer- 
red to his moral courage in introducing a pe- 
tition into the United States Senate for the en- 
franchisement of the women of Washington 
Territory. He was received with applause, and’ 
spoke as follows :— 

Ladies and Gentlemen: In responding to 
this call it is not my purpose to occupy but a 
moment of your time. In the first place, I be- 
lieve in short speeches, especially on this occa- 
sion. In the next place, I nctice that in these 
meetings you would rather hear the ladies 
speak than the gentlemen and I commend 
your choice. And in the third place, I am un- 
der the necessity of leaving here in a few mo- 
ments. I rise rather to say that I am for the 
cause always and ever (applause), and wheney- 
er I can say a word properly, or give a vote, I 
propose to do it. (Applause.) In the next 
place, I am glad to be here and listen to those 
who are conducting this meeting, and I come 
here to pay them,the tribute of my sincere and 
profound respect for the manner in which they 
are carrying forward this great cause in the 
country. I will say that whether voting be a 
right or a privilege, there are eight millions of 
voters in the United States who hold a vote 
to-day in their hands; they can determine 
whether the women shall vote or not. Now 
the work is to appeal to heart, conscience and 
reason of these eight millions of men who now 
hold the right to vote in the United States and 
exercise that right. Ithink that a majority of 
the soldiers who fought the battles of the 
American Revolution never voted at all, had 
not the right to vote, certainly not for many 
years after the establishment of the govern- 
ment of the United States. There were diffi- 
culties about property and other things that 
kept a great amount of the men who marched 
with a musket during that seven years’ war, 
and founded the republic, from the ballot-box. 
If you will look over the records you will find 
that in the first twenty or thirty years of the gov- 
ernment only a very small portion of the peo- 








years given the ballot to nearly one million of 
men, of whom perhaps nine hundred thousand 
were once slaves, and I say it boldly here that 
it was not the generous gift of the people who 
have the right to vote; it came, it was given, 
because there was an overwhelming necessity 


loyal men to uphold the cause of the country, 
and these black men were loyal! to their coun- 
try. (Applause.) Slavery was broken down 
by the long years of toil and jabor that pre- 
pared the country for it by four years of blood, 
but it came after all from the necessities and 
exigencies of the nation, and was never given 
by the higher and nobler and better sentiment 
of the nation. NowI know nothing at all that 
will change this eight million of voters. We 
have now to question the right of eight mil- 
lions of women in the United States. I know 
no exigency of the country, I can see nothing 
in the future exigencies, that will extort the 
necessity of giving to women the right of suf- 
frage. My beliefis that it will come by chang- 
ing the hearts, the judgments, of the people of 
the country, by appealing to their manhood, 
to all that is noble and manly in them, by ap- 
pealing to their reason, by showing them that 
it is right, that it is safe, that it is a high and 
lofty duty they owe to their mothers, to their 
wives, to their sisters, to those they love and 
respect; and, therefore, I hope that this great 
cause, in which so many excellent men and 
women are engaged, women that remind me 
of that grand and glorious leader of anti-slay- 
ery women, whose memory will always be 
sweet to the lover of liberty; I say, I trust that 
you who are engaged in this great cause will 
appeal to the higher and nobler and better 
sentiment of the country, that you will ac- 
cept no snap judgments, that you will not ac- 
cept any sort of political management or prom- 
ise, or anything of the kind. What is to 
achieve this great victory—and I feel confident 
it is to be achieved—is an appeal to the higher 
and better sentiment of the mind of the nation, 
of the fathers and brothers and husbands that 
honor and love and cherish, us they can do, 
the women of America. (Applause.) 


REMARKS OF MRS. CELIA BURLEIGH. 

Mrs. Celia Burleigh of Brooklyn was the 
next speaker. She claimed that it was the 
equal right of boys and girls to intellectual 
and physical cultivation. Purpose was the 
pole-star of human navigation, and cultivation 
was necessary to its attainment. She protest- 
ed against the unfair distribution of the 


that required men to work hard to support 
their daughters in gaudy dress, in a fashiona- 
ble quarter, for the sake of appearances only. 
Woman would not be wholly herself until al- 
lowed the sole control of the tenement God 
put her in, free from exposure to the fumes of 
narcotic poisons and alcohol in her household, 
and marriage had again become the compact 
that it was originally. As society was now, 
virtuous women must not inquire into the 
causes of prostitution and other abuses, with 
a view to their suppression, though they might 
be thoroughly knowing to their existence. 
To be called the son of a slave was a disgrace 
in ancient times. Why not allow the future 
generations to claim descent from enfran- 
chised women? Give the ballot to those who 
are now socially outraged—the wives of drunk- 
ards—for their own defense; to the Magda- 
len, to enable her to recover her position by 
having something to attain. A new era was 
approaching, with better methods, and when 
woman attained her rights a new revelation 
would be the result. She would be nobler, 
better. Humanity was now defrauded by 
dwarfed womanhood. She did not claim wo- 
man’s superiority, and would not accede to 
man’s accepted idea of her inferiority. God 
meant man and woman to be equal. What- 
ever a virtuous woman would do openly was 
not unwomanly, and she would not leave be- 
hind her delicate instincts even if she entered 
legislative halls as a politician. A man had 
no more right to be brutal than a woman, and 
if the use of tobacco seemed more repulsive 
in her than in him, it was because he had be- 
come used to it by custom; which was a cov- 
er for all abuse. 
THE RESOLUTIONS CONSIDERED. 

On motion of Mrs. Churchill, the resolu- 
tions were taken up for discussion separately, 
speeches being limited to five minutes each, 

Mr. Blackwell moved the adoption of the 
first resolution, and Mrs. Ada C. Bowles urged 
its passage, denying emphatically that the wo- 
man movement depended for its growth upon 
free love. Should it be introduced it would be 
strangled in its cradle. Women, she claimed, 
had attained their present status by stealth. 
The resolution was adopted without opposi- 
tion. 

The second resolution coming up for con- 
sideration, its adoption was urged by Mr. Hen- 
ry B. Blackwell. He spoke of the tie vote in 
the House of Representatives, which was made 
a majority against the suffragists by the cast- 
ing vote of Hon. Harvey Jewell, and predicted 
that if they attained a bare majority in both 
branches of the Legislature next winter, Mas- 
sachusetts women would vote for President in 
1872. 

Rev. W. T. Clarke favored the resolution 
and its object, which he claimed was near its 
attainment if the descent of the Tribune to 
brilliant blackguardism was the only means 
that eminently respectable sheet bad with 
which to oppose it. 

Mr. Stephen S. Foster objected that the res- 
olution did not specify the kind of organiza- 
tion it recommended. 

Mr. Charles Remond did not see the neces- 
sity of depreciating the suffrage awarded to 
the negro, as he had frequently heard it slight- 
ingly alluded to from the Temple platform. 
Ife protested against the insinuation that the 
negro had received the right to the ballot too 
early because it had not been given to women 
at the same time. 

Mr. Blackwell replied that in the comparisons 
he had made he merely intended to state facts, 
and not to reflect upon the ignorance of the 
negro, whom he considered as the victim of 
white oppression. 

The resolution was passed unanimously. 

The third resolution was adopted without 


debate. 
The fourth was supported by Mrs. Beecher 


Hooker, who related her experience in Wash- 
ington during the agitation on the proposed 
Sixteenth Amendment to the Constitution. 
She read from a letter written to her recently, 
urging women not to beg for what was their 
own, but march to the polls in a body sufficient 
to repel all opposition. She announced tliat 
women were expressing their desire to vote, 
and a book of their autographs was rapidly 
being filled. 

The resolution was adopted, after the name 
of Judge Longbridge was added on the sug- 
gestion of Hon. Samuel E. Sewall. 

The fifth, sixth and seventh resolutions 
were accepted without debate; the eighth 
was withdrawn on the representation of Mrs. 
Hooker that the Connecticut Legislature had 
submitted the matter to a working committee ; 
the ninth and tenth were passed unanimous- 
ly; the eleventh met with some opposition 
from Lucretia Mott and was favored by S.S. 
Foster and Mrs. Livermore, the latter saying 
that if she thought the suffrage movement 
tended toward weakening the marriage rela- 
tion she would wash her hands of it altogeth- 
er. It was decidedly opposed by Rev. Mr. 
Bruce. Mrs. Livermore reiterated her belief 
that a disavowment of free-love objects was 
necessary, especially as the head of a paper 
which claimed to be a leader in the movement 
avowed and practiced free love. 

Mr. Robinson | Warrington] said the beauty 
of the resolution was in its vagueness, and he 
admired it on that account. 





world’s work; was sick of the sentimentalism 


Mrs. Livermore moved that, if the resolu- 
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tion meant nothing, it be referred back to the 
Committee and made to mean something. 

Mrs. Blackwell asked for a direct vote on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was finally passed. 

The twelfth resolution was passed by a fee- 
ble vote, but as Mrs. Livermore styled it “a 
tremendous resolutian,” it was again voted 
upon with more energy of expression. 

Adjourned until evening. 

EVENING SESSION. 
REMARKS OF STEPHEN 8. FOSTEB. 

Stephen S. Foster rose to offer his private 
convictions, and would not ask the association 
to be responsible for what he said. The Dem- 
ocratic party, the lowest in the scale of intelli- 
gence, he said, had practically acknowledged 
the right of woman to the ballot. But where 
were the Republicans? There was not a man 
among them who did not in his heart believe 
that the women were right in their movement, 
but he had failed to find aman among them 
who would dare to boldly avow his belief. 
They were a generation of vipers and hypo- 
crites. The women were not a power mor- 
ally, because they rebuked nobody; they were 
not a religious power, because they did not 
denounce the pulpit; and they were not in 
reality a political power yet, but they were 
striving to become one. 

He closed by presenting some resolutions, 
stating that if he did not the reporters would 
misrepresent him. He knew his suffrage 
friends did not like his tone of denunciation, 
but he could help denouncing a man who 
went against Woman Suffrage as a criminal. 

His first resolution asserted that self-govern- 
ment by the ballot was the safeguard of all 
rights, and he who denied it to any who were 
affected by it was guilty of a political crime. 
The claim of man, he said, to the ballot was 
not higher than that of woman, and there was 
no practical difference between the present 
movement and those of 1775 and 1861. 

His next resolution was to the effect that 
the defense of this right was of more impor- 
tance than any question now under consider- 
ation by existing parties, 

The third resolution asserted that no man 
who believed in self-government could consist- 
ently support a party that ignored it. 

The fourth claimed that the time had fully 
come when the cause in this State should be 
Jaunched upon the political arena in party 
form, with the persistent purpose to control 
the complexion of the next Legislature, and 
thereby secure to woman the right to vote at 
the approaching Presidential election. 

The fifth earnestly recommended friends in 
all parts of the State to take early and efficient 
measures to secure signatures to a petition to 
the Legislature, asking that body to strike out 
the word “male” from the statutes of the Com- 
monwealth, and for other changes, to enable 
women to vote. 

The sixth declared that every man who ac- 
cepted as fundamental truths either the Decla- 
ration of Independence or the Sermon on the 
Mount knew that the women of the republic 
had a right equally with himself to a voice in 
laws by which they are governed, and to with- 
hold from them the free exercise of that right 
was an offense which stamped him with the 
double infamy of tyrant and hypocrite. 

The last declared that the great body of our 
clergy and church members, by conspiring 
with politicians to deprive a majority of our 
countrymen of their God-given right of self- 
government, and subjecting them to an abso- 
lute masculine despotism, have evinced pro- 
found ignorance of the teachings of Christ or 
utter indifference to their claims, and have 
thereby forfeited all claim to our recognition 
as representatives of the pure and holy religion 
which they profess. 

The following list of officers for the New 
England Woman Suffrage Association were 
elected :— 


President—Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

Vice-President—W m. Lloyd Garrison, James 
Freeman Clarke, Sarah Shaw Russell, Lucy 
Goddard, Samuel E. Sewall, Lilian Emerson, 
Phebe A. Hanaford, Rhoda Peck of Provi- 
dence, Harriot K. [unt of Boston, James 
Hutchinson, Jr., of West Randolph, Vt., Arme- 
nia 8. White of Concord, N. H., Louisa M. Al- 
cott of Concord, Mass., Lydia Maria Child of 
Wayland, John Weiss of Watertown, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, Francis W. Bird, Caroline 
Remond Putnam of Salem, Rev. Amory Bat- 
tles of Bangor. 

Recording Secretary—Charles K. Whipple of 
Boston. 

Treasurer—E. D. Draper of Boston. 


REMARKS OF MRS, ADELE HAZLITT. 

Mrs. Adele Hazlitt of Michigan, President of 
the Northwestern Suffrage Association, spoke 
for an hour. She argued that if her husband 
represented her at the polls he should also rep- 
resent her if she committed murder, and be 
hung in her place. She denounced every man 
who sneaked out of the draft under whatever 
false pretext, as more unfit to vote than the 
women. She was very severe on those who 
urged that it was the duty of all women to 
marry, and were slow in bringing on the men 
to propose, for what woman, she asked, would 
take that duty upon herself? Jt was the duty 
of all women in fortunate circumstances to ask 
for the ballot for the sake of their less fortu- 
nate sisters, whether they themselves desired 
itor not. She claimed the ballot because it 
was the right of all who submitted to govern- 
ment, and she believed that every man in the 
hall was convinced of this right of woman, and 








did not dare to avow it in the presence of his 
fellow-men. All thinking men of the age, she 
said, were in favor of Woman Suffrage—Wen- 
dell Phillips, John Stuart Mill, William Lloyd 
Garrison, Henry Ward Beecher, George Wil- 
liam Curtis,—Ben Butler, and she would 
not except President Grant. She would make 
no pledges to secure the right, however. 
REMARKS OF HON. THOS. S. RUSSELL, 

Collector Russell confessed his reluctance to 
saying what he wanted to. He regretted at first 
that woman urged her right so soon ; but as she 
had demanded her right it must be granted. 
He had yet heard no reasonable argument 
against their claim, though many had been 
essayed from the pulpit and the rostrum. 
Men had tried to govern the world 6000 years, 
and in his opinion they had made a mess of it. 
There was certainly a great want manifest. 
It was true that now and then woman had 
exerted an influence in a certain way, but her 
true status was in exercising an influence 
above board, openly and nobly. The continu- 
ance of a wrong was no argument in its favor, 
and slavery was no more right at the end of a 
thousand years of its existence than when it 
was first begun. Tact was inherent in wo- 
man, and if given the chance to use it in poli- 
tics the failures of the past would be successes 
in future. Women, he said, were denied edu- 
cational advantages that existed for men, yet 
they were taxed for the support of colleges, 
the benefits of which are wasted by four out 
of five who availed themselves of the opportu- 
nity. The argument that women should not 
vote because they could not fight, he said was 
no better than that a man should be deprived 
of certain privileges because he could not per- 
form all the duties of a mother to his child. 

REMARKS OF MRS. MARY A, LIVERMORE. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore complained that 
during the five years’ war the women got little 
credit for their work. It was all “our boys.” 
Men were su accustomed to the services of wo- 
men, that when they did more than usual it was 
hardly acknowledged. The work of the Sanita- 
ry and Christian Commissions during the war 
was instanced as the work of the women of the 
country, and it amounted to the round sum of 
$54,000,000 saved to the government, let alone 
the services that were gratuitously given. 
She asked for woman the simple right of equal- 
ity with man that was granted to the Helots 
by the Spartans after services rendered in war. 
And the Massachusetts Legislature gave them 
leave to withdraw! The talk of the men 
about the superiority of women and their an- 
gelic minds was all bosh, if equality was not 
granted to them by statute. She was some- 
times astonished at herself for being able, after 
what she knew, to meet men and treat them 
politely; to go up to the State House, listen to 
the imbecile meanderings of the Legislature, 
and not hiss like a goose! 

Mrs. Howe characterized the Convention 
about to close as a very pleasant one, and at 
the suggestion of Mrs. Livermore the proceed- 
ings ended with the singing of the Doxology. 

NOTES AND NEWS. 

As the season for moving into the country 
has fully set in, we would advise those of our 
friends who contemplate making the change, 
to engage the services of the well-known 
teamsters, Messrs. Moore & Co., whose stand 
is on Tremont St., opposite Nos. 45 and 47. 
They have been in the business over sixteen 
years, understand it thoroughly, have good 
wagons, sound horses, and employ careful 
men. They have been in the employ of the 
WoMAn’s JOURNAL office from the begin- 
ning, and we speak understandingly. Give 
them a trial. 

We see that our old friend, Miss Emily Rug- 
gles, who has as fine a talent for business as 
her brother, the superintendent of the Fitch- 
burg R. R., has embarked in an enterprise un- 
usual to women. She has gone iuto the Real 
Estate business, and has issued her cards, 
and hung out her sign, “EmiLy RuGetes & 
Co., REAL EsTATE BROKERS.’ Miss Rug- 
gles has for years had a dry-goods store in 
teading—one of our most thriving and beau- 
tiful suburban towns—and has incidentally 
some what engaged in buying and selling houses 
and real estate. Her eminent talent in this 
line has induced her to take a partner, and es- 
tablish herself in the business. She has al- 
ready large orders for the sale of real estate, 
for she is widely known, and universally be- 
lievedin. Her office is in Lyceum Hall Build- 
ing, Reading, Mass., a town rapidly growing, 
and very attractive to those who seek a subur- 
ban home. 




















SLAVES AND WOMEN. 


“ Soignez les femmes,’ was Napoleon’s order 
to his diplomatic agents: ‘‘Look to the wo- 
men.” ‘This would seem a superfluous hint to 
the readers of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, but it 
is not. In this particular work of emancipa- 
tion—unlike any other that ever existed—the 
ebief labor lies in convincing the oppressed 
class that they are oppressed. 

Nothing surprised me so much among the 
Southern freedmen as their unanimous love 
of freedom. I had supposed them blinded, by 
habit, to their own degradation. They may 
have made their masters think them blinded, 
but let our gunboats once appear in sight, and 
all eyes proved to be wide open. There was 


the shore, always lined with poor qrentases, | 
bearing their little bundles and eager to be | 
taken off. Once brought within our lines, | 
there was no privation they would not cheer- | 
fully endure, for the sake of being free. Men 

and women eighty years old were as grateful 

as the youngest. I was amazed at the total 

absence of the “patriarchal’’ feeling. No- 

body ever wished themselves back. I never 

saw an instance of it. 

But when we send our gunboats, in the 
shape of conventions, throughout the land, 
women do not all take their bundles and come 
on board; but are more likely to pack up their 
finery and row the other way. No doubt 
they have been taught to be afraid of us— 
taught that we should “sell them to Cuba.’ 
So were the Southern slaves—but they never 
believed it. Their instinct taught them bet- 
ter. Where, then, is the boasted instinct of 
women, of which we hear so much? If I had 
the profound faith in this attribute that is of- 
ten enjoined upon us, I never should lift a fin- 
ger for Woman Suffrage again; for with nine- 
tenths of the women I meet, what they call 
“instinct”? makes them oppose this whole 
movement. I can go out to-morrow and ob- 
tain two signatures of men to our petitions 
for every woman’s name I can obtain. 

The only possible explanation is that the 
subjection of woman is by far more subtle, 
more profound, more complex, than any chat- 
tel slavery. Tradition, education, church and 
state, have united to turn a large proportion 
of woman’s powers into the channel of subor- 
dination and obedience. ‘The nineteenth cen- 
tury has done a great deal to bring her out of 
this oriental attitude, but she still looks back 
upon it in longing; and in the crowning hour 
of her life she still stands before the altar and 
promises to obey somebody. 

There is one compensation for all this will- 
ing obedience, as compared with the reluctant 
submission of chattel slaves. It has kept wo- 
men in nearer intimacy with men, and has 
given them a personal influence over their 
masters, such as chattel slaves never possess. 
If all the slaves in South Carolina had gone 
in a body to the State Capitol and asked for 
freedom, the only answer would have been in 
cannon-balls. But whenever three-quarters 
of the women in any State petition for politi- 
cal equality, nobody doubts that they will get 
it. 

All this seems to show the unspeakable im- 
portance, in a moment like ours, of reaching 
the women. The current assumption, that it 
is g war of one sex upon the other, rather re- 
pels women of the more intelligent class. It 
is contrary to their experience and observa- 
tion. It needs instruction and argument to 
make them understand how much they are 
wronged by men’s laws; and that they are 
partly responsible for the wrong, so long as 
they acquiesce in it. The instincts of women, 
so far as they have them, are apt to be conser- 
vative; they are, for instance, more inclined 
to superstition than to atheism, and would 
generally rather— 


“Bear those ills they have 
Than fly to others that they know not of.’’ 


Thus they generally feel that, whatever 
their present wrongs may be, the slightest 
chance of any considerable interference with 
the marriage relation would be a greater evil. 
And as they think that the Woman Suffrage 
agitation has really this for a covert aim— 
and as with many agitators the aim is too 
open to be called covert—there is a source of 
alarm for women which men hardly feel. In 
time, perhaps, thts misapprehension, with all 
others, wi!l be cleared away; and women, like 
men, will be able to look at the demand for 
Woman Suffrage on its own merits, without 
confusing it with any other proposition. 

T. W. H. 


—<—— 


HOW SHALL WOMEN BE ENFRANCHISED? 


In a recent editorial, we asked the question, 
“How can woman be most easily and speedily 
enfranchised?” We answered, “By pressing 
our demand for the ballot for woman in the 
next Presidential election; not by Constitu- 
tional amendment, but by legislative action.” 
And in as much as no political movement can 
succeed withouta party belind it, aml in as 
much as no party can take an advance step 
without an assurance of political support, we 
added :— 


“Let every man and woman who believes in 
Woman Sutlrage organize within their respec: 
tive States to obtain such an act from their 
respective Legislatures next winter. Let it 
be understood that the votes of the Woman 
Suffrage party, both men and women, will be 
cast as a unit within each State for the part 
which does this great act of political justice.’’ 

We said in conclusion :— 

“If the Republicans wish to retain the con- 
trol of this government for four years longer, 
they can dv so upon one condition, viz: by 
carrying out their own admitted self-evident 
principles in the reconstruction. If they re- 
fuse to do so, the Democracy can overthrow 
the Republicans upon just one condition, viz: 
by accepting the principle of representative 
government in letter and spirit, and by carry- 
ing it cut to its logical conclusion.” 

For this advice and for the frank avowal 


of our Cetermination to make the enfranchise- 
ment of woman the cardinal basis of our fu- 
ture political action, our esteemed friend and 
correspondent, “L. B. C.,’”’ takes u3 to task as 
follows -— 





Epiron OF THE WoMAN’s JOURNAL :— 
Some of the readers of this paper are not a 





little surprised that one of your associate edi- 
tors should soberly propose to the friends of 
Woman Suffrage to make their votes their 
stock in trade. That we understand to be sub- 
stantially the proposition of “H. B. B.” in the 
issue of May 13th. Some of us are new con- 
verts, and we have believed not only that wo- 
man has a right to the vote, but that the vote 
has a right to her, that politics need her. We 
have hoped that her enfranchisement would 
help, at least, to Uring to an end this trading in 
votes, and to make political manners nobler. 

“T.W. H.” of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL thinks 
the advocates of Woman Suffrage should not 
prophesy the complete purification of politics 
as the inevitable result of the triumph of their 
principles, and “H. B. B.’s’’ proposal appears to 
justify his associate’s logic. The general as- 
pect of the woman movement throughout 
the country inclines one to think that the work 
most needed at present is the cultivation of 
the morals of the people “irrespective of sex.’’ 

Suppose it to be true that the State Legis- 
latures may lawfully permit woman to vote 
for Presidential electors, shall those of us who 
desire such action let it be understood that 
we will go with any party that will go with 
us, that we care for nothing but Woman Suf- 
frage, and to obtain that will sell ourselves to 
the highest bidder? It is not a very dignified 
position in which “H. B. B.” would place us, 
crying on the street corners, “Who’ll buy ? 
Who’ll buy? All our womanhood, every rag 
left to our principles for sale to the man who 
will endow us with slips of paper!’ And 
when we have got these slips, we are to tie 
them in one bundle and drop the packet, light 
as our honor, into the big box of Tammany 
and Ku-Klux, if only when the immaculate 
Democracy have in convention reiterated 
their aliegiance to their ancient tenets of a 
white man’s government, State sovereignty, 
nullification, repudiation, the unequal rights 
of men, they will also profess faith in the 
rights of women. And no matter who their 
candidate, we will join the march under their 
red banner, and tune our happy voices to 
their fervid psalms! This is“H. B. B.’s” meth- 
od,—is it “speedy’’ or “easy” or right? 

Are there no other claims upon us? Wo- 
man’s cause may be, as Wendell Phillips says, 
“the grandest reform launched upon the cen- 
tury,’”’ but are no other reforms at all worthy ? 
Are all other duties done? Are mankind so 
excellent that we need only placidly contem- 
plate their interests, or at most make but the 
effort to crown that excellence with Woman 
Suflrage—gained by the loss of honor and self- 
respect ? 

“H, B. B.” prepares for us a new catechism, in 
which to the question, “What is the chief end 
of man?” the answer is given, “To gain Wo- 
man Suffrage.’ If the horizon be covered, 
even, with this modern reform, will it not 
darken the sun? He would have those who 
believe in this cause work for no other. Tem- 
perance is nothing. Labor questions are but 
bubbles in the social air. ‘The ku-klux are 
only a band of gentlemen amusing themselves, 
in rather an outre fashion to be sure, but quite 
unworthy the notice of a mind sutfliciently 
elevated above such trivial*matters, to per- 
ceive clearly that mankind includes woman- 
kind, and that rights belong to humanity, not 
to sex. But rights are not all we possess. 
There are duties also. We must not trample 
upon a duty God has laid in our pathway, 
while eagerly clutching for a right man has 
witbheld. 

It is better that human beings, even though 
they should happen to be women, should hold 
and conscientiously sustain honest opinions 
than that they should play the part of Eve 
over again, tempting politicians to be even 
falser than they are, by offering them the ap- 
ple of their support, if they will strike a bar- 
gain. Woman cannot be “most speedily and 
easily enfranchised” in this way, and if she 
can, it is better she should not be. We 
are “too poor for a bribe,” and it is to, be 
hoped too honest. “Worthless will my house 
be to me,” said staunch old Francis Jackson, 
once, “when its owner shall have been whipped 
into silence.” “Worthless,” we answer, fol- 
lowing the heroic strain of old-time reform, 
“worthless will the ballot be to us when we 
have sold ourselves to gain it.” L. B.C. 


We hardly know whether most to admire 
the strength and earnestness of the above 
statement, or to regret the weakness of its 
logic. Our friend first sets up a man of straw, 
then christens it “II. B. B.,” and proceeds to 
demolish it. She loses sight of the fact that 
we make political honesty the condition prece- 
dent of our political support. To-day our na- 
tion is living a lie. Our government is based 
upon usurpation and all political parties are 
parties toa fraud. To-day one half of all our 
citizens, and among them our fair friend her- 
self, are rated politically with lap-dogs, mon- 
keys, idiots and penitentiary convicts. We 
say to the political parties who invite us to 
entrust them with the administration of our 
government, ‘‘We will do so only on one con- 
dition—be honest. Restore to every adult 
American citizen, man or woman, the exércise 
of the God-given right to participate in mak- 
ing the laws and shaping the policy of the 
country!” Is this “selling ourselves to the 
highest bidder,’ when the bid is liberty? Itis 
the Devil, not we, who will be sold! Is this 
crying “Who'll buy ?”’ when the “bargain” is 
equal rights for all? It will be a glorious 
bargain—imay it soon be consummated! 

Our friend is keenly sensitive to the atroci- 
ties of the Southern ku-klux. So are we. But 
alas!—in every State in New England a legal- 
ized ku-klux robs every wife of her personal 
freedom, every mother of her baby, aud every 
widow of her inheritance. Whenever either 
party shall assail this Northern ku-klux— 
when it shall abjure its past crimes and plant 
itself upon universal suffrage, it will be a con- 
verted party. When any party has reached a 
moral altitude from which it can see the jus- 
tice of woman’s claim to equality, and is will- 
ing to stand or fall in its support, that party 
can be trusted. 

If, as Wendell Phillips once said, Woman 
Suffrage is ‘the grandest reform launched 
upon the century,” then the men and women 
who consecrate their lives to it are the grand- 


est reformers of the century, and the political 
party that will espouse it will be the grandest 
reform party of the century. We yield to no 
one in our love of temperance and in our sym- 
pathy with labor. But those questions can 
never be settled until women vote. Every 
species of corrupt monopoly lies entrenched 
behind the fundamental political monopoly of 
“manhood suffrage.” The lie which denies 
“the consent of the governed” women is the 
very lie behind which “a white man’s govern- 
ment” and “the ku-klux” find shelter. 

“One thing at a time” is the rule of practi- 
eal action. “This is the negro’s hour,” said 
Wendell Phillips four years ago. This is the 
woman's hour, we say to-day. Our fathers 
fought the suffrage battle for the white male 
laborer. Thank God it is won! He is to-day 
the political superior of “L. B.C.” and of Lydia 
Maria Child. We have fought the suffrage 
battle for the negro man. Thank God it is 
won! He is to-day the political superior of 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. The suffrage battle for 
woman is still to be fought and won. God 
help us to win it. Let those who will, stop to 
close up the corner grocery or subjugate 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. For the present, 
we respectfully ask to be counted out. It will 
be time to act upon these propositions wlien 
our wives and sisters can be parties to their 
settlement—not before. 

Meanwhile, Republican as we are, we prefer 
Democratic Fitzgerald, who advocates Woman 
Suffrage, to Republican Harvey Jewell, who 
throws his casting vote against it. Republican 
as we are, we will vote for the Prohibitionist, 
George H. Vibbert, who is looking to the future , 
in preference to conservative Moses Kimball, 
who is wedded to the past. Parties are our 
servants, not our masters, and are yaluable 
only as the representatives of principles. Let 
our fair critic remember moreover that we 
men cannot enfrancliise woman without wo- 
man’s sympathy and help. “Who would be 
free herself must strike the blow.” ° 

H, B. B. 














A Swiss Youne Lapy wishes a situation as seam" 
stress, as companion, or to teach German conversation- 
ally. I can recommend her as competent, conscien- 
tious, and ladylike. C. M. SEVERANCE. 





WHATEVER SINGING BOOK YOU BUY, 
Buy also the 


American Tune Book, 


In which you will find a large Collection of Tunes, 
the “Favorites,” selected from all the books of Church 
Music published during the last Thirty Years. These, 
with a hundred well-proved Anthems, and numbers 
of Chants, Hymns set to Music, Quartets, etc., etc., 
constitute it 


A STANDARD WORK, 


Fitted for the use of Choirs, for Vestries, for Congre- 
ational Practice. J/rice, $1.50; $13.50 per doz. 
ailed, postpaid, on receipt of retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 


Dee. 17. BOSTON. : ly 


VOICI! 





“OAK HALL.” 


AVIS PARTICULIER 


HABILLEMENTS! 


POUR HOMMES ET ENFANTS. 


A des prix extraordinaires 4. bon marché, 

Vétements complets pour enfants! p 

Vestes, Pantalons courts ou longs, Blouses de tout: 
genre; Costumes Marins, Etoffes en piecds pour véte- 
ments sur mesure. ; 


Prix Fixe. 


Toutes les marchandises, qui ne conviennent pas, 
sont échangées immédiatement. 


32, 34, 36,38 RUE DU NORD, 


June 3. BOSTON. 2t 








The Case Swinging Treadle 
Sewing Machines, 


THE SEWING-WOMAN’S FRIEND. 

Can be applied to any machine in a short time with- 

out being taken from the house. Price $3.00. 
Patented April 20, 1869, May 31, 1870, July, 1870. 

Advantages over the Old Style of Treadle, 

It is a more natural motion, No heel or toe motion. 
You canrun a Machine day after day without sus- 
taining any injury. Youcan maintain an erect - 
tion whilst operating it. It does not cause a pain in 
the back. The most delicate person can operate it. 

Agents and Canvassers 'vanted. , Liberal terms. 

For circulars and other information address, 
GROUT & PERLEY; 
General Agents for New England, 

32 Summer St,, Room No. 2, 





Apr. 15. BOSTON. 3m 
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Miscellany. | 


BY LUCY LARCOM, 


When for me the silert oar 
Parts the Silent River, 
And I stand upon the shore 
Of the strange Forever, 
Shall I miss the loved and known? 
Shall I vainly seek mine own ? 


’Mid the crowd that come to meet 
Spirits sin-forgiven— 

Listening to their echoing feet 
Down the streets of Heaven— 

Shall I know a footstep near 

That I listen—wait for here? 


Then will one approach the brink, 
With a hand extended, 

One whose thoughts I loved to think 
Ere the veil was rended, 

Saying, “‘Welcome! we have died, 

And again are side by side’’? 


Saying, “I will go with thee, 
That thou be not lonely, 
To yon hills of mystery ; 
I have waited only 
Until now, to climb with thee 
Yonder hills of mystery” ? 


Can the bonds that make us here 
Know ourselves immortal, 
Drop away, like foliage sear, 
At life’s inner portal ? 
What is holiest below 
Must forever live and grow. 


I shall love the angels well, 
After I have found them 

In the mansions where they dwell, 
With the glory round them. 

But at first, without surprise, 

Let melook in human eyes. 


Step by step our feet must go 
Up the holy mountain ; 
Drop by drop within us flow 
Life’s unfailing fountain. 
Angels sing with crowns that burn; 
We shall have a song to learn. 


He who on our earthly path 
Bids us help each other— 
Who his Well-beloved hath 
Made our Elder Brother— 
Will but clasp the chain of love, 
Closer, when we meet above. 


Therefore dread I not to go 
O’er the Silent River. 
Death, thy hastening oar I know; 
Bear me, thou Life-giver, 
Through the waters, to the shore, 
Where mine own have gone before! 


HUNTING A SERVANT, 


A STOBY OF TO-DAY. 








My wife is a delicate little woman. She was 
esteemed a great beauty when I married her. 
Her mother told me that if I would preserve 
the roses in her cheeks, I must be very tender 
of her and shield her from too much care. 
For that reason I have always advocated the 
dismissal of servants who were not absolutely 
perfect. One morning last week Jane omitted 
to put the large spoons on the table, and the 
cruets were entirelyempty. I took the matter 
in hand, as a good, kind, considerate, thought- 
ful husband should, and spoke sharply to the 
girl. She undertook to answer me back, and 
I sent her straight out of the house. 

“That is the way to do it,” I said, 
girl doesn’t suit, try another.’’ 

“But, my dear, Jane was a good servant in 
most respects.’’ 

“That is what you say of them all. I tell 
you, and have told you repeatedly, that it is 
just as easy to get those who are right alto- 
gether. You are too gentle a mistress, and 
your servants impose upon you. If I had 
charge of the house they would have to toe 
the mark. I am tired of seeing you so over- 
shadowed with household affairs. Even now 
there are wrinkles settling in your forehead, 
as if you were forty-five instead of twenty-sev- 
en.” 

“Ah! the wrinkles date far back of Jane’s for- 
getfulness, I am not sure but they have been 
produced by the frequency of my visits to intel- 
ligence offices. I thought, the last time I went 
to one, that my hair would turn white before 
I got away.” 

“Why don’t you follow up some of those 
girls who advertise in the Union? My moth- 
er used to, and was very successful.” 

“I have a score of times. I yot Delia from 
an advertisement—the one who sat down on 
the baby, thinking he was the rag-bag—and 
Alice, who stole all my best towels; and Julia, 
who would take her beau into the parlor every 
time we were out in the evening; and I don’t 
know how many more. I have come to the 
conclusion, that when a servant is neat and 
honest, it is best to overlook trifling shortcom- 
ings. If my husband was just a little more 
patient, I think 1 could manage very well. I 
am worn out with seryant-hunting.” 

“Servant-hunting! I should think it would 
be a pleasure. I can’t imagine anything so 
very dreadful about it.” 


“If one 





“Suppose you try it? I really do not feel 
well enough to make the effort; I had rather 
do my own work for a month.”’ 

My wife did not usually speak with so much 
earnestness, and it surprised me. Besides, 
she looked pale, and, as I said before, I am a 
model husband. 

It was a pleasant morning. I had enough 
to do; but then I might as well be hindered a 
half an hour to oblige my wife as to waste so 
much time smoking after lunch. 

“I will,darling. Lie down and rest yourself, 


| or read the papers. Take no more thought 


about the matter; and now, good morning.” 

I kissed her, and went on my way. I 
bought a daily paper at a stand on the corner. 
Glancing at the lists of situations wanted, I 
smiled at the absurd idea of putting ap with 
incompetent servants when such an army was 
in the field. I selected two numbers which I 
thought would suit. They each contained 
three numbers, and, of course, were some dis- 
tance away across theavenues, It was notan 
inviting-looking neighborhood, and the build- 
ing into which I entered was far from prepos- 
sessing. I looked at the first door on the first 
floor. A fat, red-faced woman left the wash- 
tub and opened it. 

“Did a girl advertise from here for a place 
this morning ?” 

“Not a3 I knows on. May be it is in the 
back room.” 

I knocked at the next door. It was opened 
by a little girl of nine or ten, barefooted and 
ragged, and her mouth full of baked potato. 
Four other children, of various sizes, came 
running to look at me. 

“Is your mother in ?” I inquired. 

“No.”’ 

“Ts there a girl here who wants a place ?”’ 

“No.” 

“Do you know whether there is one in the 
building ?”’ 

“No,” 

“May be it is up stairs;” screamed an old 
crone from a bed in the corner of the room, as 
I took out the paper to see if I had not mista- 
ken the number. 

I ascended a narrow staircase, and passed 
along a dark, gloomy corridor. I knocked at 
the door, and repeated my inquiries to a yel- 
low, sickly-looking woman, with a babe in her 
arms. She knew nothing of any such adver- 
tisement, but it might be in the next room. 
At the next room they thought that perhaps 
it was up stairs. So I was handed along from 
one to another wiitil I reached the fifth floor. 
There I gained the extraordinary information 
that it was probably in the back yard. Reach- 
ing the ground floor in safety, I proceeded to 
the rear, where there was a three-story house 
on the same lot, with a space of only about ten 
feet between. An old man sat on the pave- 
ment smoking. 

‘How many families are there in the build- 
ing?” I asked. 

He cogitated a moment before he replied :— 

“Twelve, sir.” 

It was true! The hall ran through the cen- 
ter of the building, making four rooms on 
each floor, and each room contained a family. 
One man,a shoemaker, had a wife and seven 
children. I visited every room before I found 
the one the girl had advertised from. It was 
the most respectable one of the lot, and the 
occupant was a young, tidy, well-dressed wo- 
man. My spirits rose like foam and went 
down as quickly. The girl herself had not 
come yet. 

I wheeled very abruptly and hurried to the 
sidewalk. Ugly words rose to my lips; but I 
did not speak them. I wonder if Effie had ever 
visited such an abode. Taking out the paper 
again, I read :— 

“No. 188 West —— street—a young girl who 
understands her business, and is neat and 
obliging.’’ 

It was only two blocks off. This time I was 
fortunate enough to hit the right room at the 
first knock. The girl herself opened the door. 
Her manner was a little forbidding. I fancy 
she belonged to the snapping turtle order. 
Nothing daunted, however, I explained my 
business. 

“How many be’s there in your family, sir?” 
she a&ked, as she surveyed me from head to 
foot. I dress ‘well, as a general rule; but it 
was a windy day, and I was in a part of the 
city where the streets were not watered. Con- 
sequently the damsel before me could not make 
up ‘her mind on the instant wliether I would 
answer for a master or not. I gave her the 
number she would be expected to serve. 

“Do there be a carpet on the girl’s room ?” 

“Yes. Now please inform me if you know 
how to take care Of the whole upper part of 
the house and dining-room, and will do it 
well?” 

“Do there be any fires to make ?” 

“One or two, I think.” 

“I guess the place wouldn’t suit me. I nev- 
er makes fires. Boys always does them where 
I lives.” 

I was again afloat. I didn’t fold and put 
my newspaper in my pocket any more. I read 
as I walked. According to my printed infor- 
mation, the most desirable person for me to 
visit was a “smart, capable, willing girl,” in 
the neighborhood of Myrtle avenue. Quite a 
stretch from the west part of the city, but I 
went. It was a five-story tenement house 





stairs and make inquiries for me, and he never 
came back to report. Near the third landing I 
found the maiden. She was staying with a 
“friend’’ in a little room twelve by fourteen. 
The “friend” was a dealer in old clothes, and 
was just sorting over a cargo. The smart, ca- 
pable, willing girl had seen sixty-five summers, 
and her hair was as white as snow. She was 
sitting with her feetin a pail of water, trying 
to cure corns, so she said. I left. 

I was getting slightly out of temper when I 
reached the sidewalk. A dog harnessed into 
a small cart obstructed the way. I raised my 
foot and removed the whole establishment into 
the street. After that I felt better. Turning 
again for comfort to the paper, I found “situa- 
tion wanted” by several in the immediate vi- 
cinity, and I rendered unto all the light of my 
countenance. One girl had just ‘‘engaged.” 
Another did not like to go where they did not 
keep a full “set of help.” A third seemed 
qualified for our purpose, but her cousin was 
dead, and she could not come for a week. 
The fourth didn’t like our location. The fifth 
made very pointed inquiries about the number 
of girls we had during the last year, and then 
declined engaging where they changed help so 
often. The sixth didn't ever “negoshumate” 
with a gentleman; ‘the madam must come 
herself.” The seventh wanted too many priv- 
ileges, and had lost her front teeth. The 
eighth asked my name and place of business, 
but, never having heard of me before, very 
drily remarked that she “ouly lived with the 
first families.” The ninth was a fair-haired, 
blue-eyed German, who was not only willing 
but exceedingly anxious to undertake any- 
thing. She promised to go to my wife in the 
course of half an hour, and I, thoroughly dis- 
gusted with the world, and particularly with 
the portion of it which I had just explored, 
looked at my watch and found it was 2 o’clock 
P.M. 

When I reached home, at the usual dinner 
hour, Effie met me, smiling. 

“Did the new girl come ?” I inquired. 

“No, I haven’t seen any.’’ 

I did not give vent to my pent-up emotions, 
I only played the sympathizing husband, and, 
somewhat crestfallen, started on another tour 
of the same nature the‘next morning. 

Without confessing it to Effie, I determined 
to save time and steps and try the intelligence 
office. A polite clerk at the entrance stopped 
me and registered my name, then I passed 
into the male room. A clerk sitting by a ta- 
ble numbered me and gave me acard. I was 
to take a seat correspondingly numbereg. 
The room was filled with ladies talking to ser- 
vants, and all sorts of persons hurrying hither 
and thither. A clerk spoke through a tube 
and called for a chambermaid and waitress for 
No. 12. In the course of ten minutes a tall, 
greasy-looking Irish girl came toward me. 

“If you are sent to speak to me,” I said, 
“go back and tell them you won’t suit. Let 
another come as quickly as possible.” 

Instead of obeying, she dropped: into the 
chair near by. 

“Won't suit,eh? What ails me?” 

“You are not neatly clad.’’ 

“Oh, that stuff on my dress is nothing; it 
will come out with a little sponging.”’ 

I stalked across the room and advised the 
young man in attendance to send a decent 
girl to me in short order. I conferred with 
six before I gave my address, and sent one to 
my wife. The little performance occupied an 
hour and a half, and my office work crowded 
me the rest of the day. I dined down town. 
Having lost my key, I rung? the bell of my 
own door about half-past nine. The discard- 
ed Jane admitted me. 

“Effie, how is this?” I asked, before taking 
a chair. 

“Oh, nothing extraordinary. The girl you 
sentcame. She seemed perfectly satisfied with 
the place, but in the course of an hour we 
heard the lower door slam, and saw her run- 
ning down the street. Toward evening Jane 
came for her money; not having enough by 
me, I detained her until you should come in. 
She went to work of her own accord, has put 
the house in order, and assisted me in every 
way possible.” ‘ 

“Keep her if she will stay. I will promise 
never to complain of anything hereafter short 
of hair-pins in the gravy. A dish-cloth or two 
in the pudding will be a trifling grievance com- 
pared with what I have been through during 
the last six-and-thirty hours. And, Effie, say 
to your lady friends that, if their husbands are 
too exacting in little things, and meddle in do- 
mestic matters where it would be more seunsi- 
ble for them to mind their own business, you 
know of a remedy.”’ 

I have always been a model; I am now one 
of the most docile of husbands. And it pays. 
Effie looks five years younger, and the ser- 
vants no longer creep round the. house in a 
constant fear of making discoveries to their 
disadvantage. A few words of well-timed 
commendation have cured Jane of her chief 
fault, and, since I have seriously tnought 
about it, I believe her to be a most e>.cellent 
servant, 





THE KINI? OF WOMEN FOR WIVES. 


Let the true nature and object of taarriage 
be better understood, in accordance with the 


and adaptations of parties entering it, in a 
proper knowledge of the duties and responsi- 
bilities growing out of this relation. Let the 
qualities most sought for in marriage be 
changed. Instead of the slender form, the 
small waist, the accomplishments of a fashion- 
able education, the choicest decorations of 
the person, let a well developed body, good 
health, a sound constitution, a practical knowl- 
edge of domestic duties, be the qualities pre- 
ferred, the indispensable requisites. We 
should then have an increase of healthy off- 
spring, less discontent in the family, a far less 
number of divorces, and a more perfect union 
betweenithe husband and the wife, in all their 
interests, comforts and happiness in life. 








FANNY FERN AT HOME. 
BY SARAH L, JOY. 


One of the first to accept the colloquial, fa- 
miliar style of writing that characterizes jour- 
nalism and magazine literature in these mod- 
ern days was the gossipy writer whose nom de 
plume heads this article. Her style, so new 
and such an innovation on all the proprieties 
of the profession, brought her articles into no- 
tice at once, and though they were not at all 
wonderful, either in design or finish, dealt with 
no questions of any magnitude, nor were woven 
into marvellous stories with intricate plots and 
startling situations, yet they were so entirely 
original, there was such a naturalness about 
them, so much vivacity and a little admixture 
of pathos, that they became for a while quite 
the rage, and the astonished authoress found 
herself fast attaining a degree of popularity 
that no newspaper writer in her position had 
ever attained before. There was of course 
great wonder expressed as to who this new 
writer was, for the nom de plume told nothing, 
and for a long while no one knew who she 
was. Like all other grand secrets, this by and 
by was a secret in the whole world’s keeping, 
and everybody knew that Fanny Fern was the 
daughter of a man well known in the world as 
the most conservative orthodox, one of the 
grand old Puritan stock, retaining all their dig- 
nity, and strict notions of right and wrong, 
and a sister of the, at that time, quive popular 
poet, Nathaniel P. Willis. 

Her brusqueness and outspoken radicalism 
on certain subjects were sure to meet the 
avowed disapproval of father and brother, and 
we have her own word for it that it did, but 
she wasn’t a person to be turned from her 
ways by what any one might say to her. 

Like her writings, she is brusque and blunt, 
and says her say without regard to whom she 
is hitting. Yet, underneath this brusqueness 
and bluntness, there is a tenderness and real 
affection, a care for those who are in any way 
dependent on her, a generous kindness to 
those who, struggling to attain any foothold in 
life, come to her either for sympathy or advice. 

She remembers too well what she had to en- 
dure before she came to her present position, 
for care and poverty were her close compan- 
ions at one time, and it was under their com- 
bined pressure that she won her reputation, and 
rendered herself independent. 

A cosier home one never could wish to visit 
than her’s. A pretty brown-stone-front house, 
on East Nineteenth street, New York, not 
large, but just large enough for the family who 
inhabit it, is her home. Everything about 
the house speaks of culture and an artistic 
woman’s dainty care. Pretty pictures on the 
walls, statuettes around the room, flowers al- 
most always in the vases, and ivy trained 
carefully over the deep windows. 

The echo of a child’s voice is almost the first 
sound heard, and peeping slyly into the room, 
is a lovely little girl, with large, soft hazel eyes 
and wonderful brown curls. This is “Little 
Effie,” the pet of the house, Mrs,. Parton’s 
grandchild, the child of her dead daughter. A 
dainty, delicate little thing she is, with a look 
of her dead mother in her eyes, and with her 
pretty, willful ways, she rules the entire house- 
hold. 

Following closely in her wake, is usually her 
grandmother. Her face is familiar to a good 
many Bostonians, and those who have seen 
her once will recognize instantly the little, 
slender, auburn-haired woman, who comes for- 
ward so genially to give them a hearty, pleas- 
ant welcome to her home. That is, if the call 
is made at the right hour, for there is an es- 
tablished rule in this house that at certain 
parts of the day its mistress must not be dis- 
turbed, and if Victoria herself favored the man- 
sion with a visit, were it out of regular visit- 
ing, Mrs. Parton could not be prevailed upon 
to leave her work and go down stairs to her 
visitor. It is this habit of regularity that has 

made her able to do so much work and given 
her the reputation for punctuality which she 
enjoys. Now her duties are not onerous; one 
or two short articles a week for the Ledger are 
all, but she still keeps her habits of regularity, 
and gives the time to those that she formerly 
gave to a greater amount of work. But, work- 
ing hours over, and guests admitted, she is the 
brightest and most entertaining of hostesses. 
She carries the vivacity of her writing into 
her manner, and is witty and sprightly to a 
degree that drives younger women quite wild 
with envy. She is an inimitable story-teller 





again. I gave a dirty boy a quarter to run up : natural laws, in the physical qualifications 


posite ; he is more thoughtful, and a great deal 
quieter. He listens while she talks, with a far- 
away look upon his face,as though he were 
thinking of something miles away; but she 
doesn’t heed his absent-mindedness, and talks 
on, until at last some unexpected sally arouses 
him. He answers quickly, and with as keen 
a wit as her own, then goes off again into a 
state of mental abstraction. Yet, when he 
chooses, Mr. Parton is a very brilliant conver- 
sationist, and one of the most entertaining of 
companions. Asa lecturer, he has won addi- 
tional popularity, and likes his new profession 
as well as he is liked in it. 

The only other member of the family is Mrs. 
Parton’s daughter, a bright young lady, like 
her mother in many things, but not in looks. 
She has the same vivacious manner, and has a 
wonderful faculty ofentertaining people. She 
is not at all literary, from pure “contrariness,”’ 
she avows herself. “There must be one pri- 
vate individual in the family, and I choose to 
be that one,” is her invariable answer when 
any one asks her why she does not adopt her 
mother’s profession. 

Altogether it is a most charming family, and 
a most delightful home. All won, too, by the 
indomitable courage and perseverance of the 
woman who stands at its head. All this has 
been accomplished by her own unaided efforts. 
To be sure, she is almost an exceptional case: 
while others obtain a comfortable livelihood, a 
work in the midst of care, never getting ahead 
at all, she went almost at one bound to repu- 
tation and fortune. 

Her style is one easily imitated, and she had 
been writing but a little while before a score 
of aspiring young women took up the same 
manner of writing, with a view to make them- 
selves as popular as their model. Her own 
success was mainly due to the fact that she 
was the first in the field. And although a lit- 
tle of that style of writing may be agreeable, 
especially when there is real wit, and a genuine 
purpose back of it, yet it soon palls and wearies 
the reader, when newspapers of all grades are 
so inoculated with it. Finding success not so 
easily attained, the imitators have withdrawn, 
and Fanny Fern finds herself sole possessor of 
the field. : 
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VERY LITTLE FELLOWS. 





(From the Journal of Mi .) 

The keenest eyes see but little of the handi- 
work of God. Every drop of water teems 
with life. You cannot quench your thirst, 
even with the purest water, without swallow- 
ing scores of puny lives. The ocean is stirred 
by the huge leviathan, who maketh it to boil 
like a pot. And therein, also, in myriad vari- 
eties, are the lesser forms of life, running 
down to the animalcule, so small that one 
hundred and fifty millions of them weigh less 
than a grain! 

The atmosphere is full of life,and the dry 
land swarms with animals of unwritten names 
and unknown orders, crawling, _ burrowing, 
creeping, boring, leaping, running, hopping 
and flying creatures. Out of sight and beyond 
the hearing of men are innumerable living 
things. They inhabit the air we breathe, the 
water we drink, the food we eat. They move 
and have their being in sweets and sours—in 
the toughest flint as well as in the mellow 
pulp of the peach—in blossoms and fruits, in 
buds and leaves, in roots and branches, in the 
bodies of animals, verily, in our own human 
bodies are tiny tenants—populous colonies of 
little inhabitants, dwelling and moving in our 
flesh, all too minute to be seen or compre- 
hended. 

Life is everywhere. Little lives are envel- 
oped within large lives. Other little lives are 
free and isolated independencies. We recent- 
ly looked through a microscope in the office 
of Sanford C. Hill, Esq., the almanac-maker 
of East Liverpool, Ohio, and examined a drop 
of rain-water. In that single drop we counted 
near a hundred playful little creatures, appar- 
ently as large as the common house-tfly, frolick- 
ing and frisking about as merrily as minnows 
in a meadow brook! 

Then we reached a book from the shelf and 
detected a speck of white insect hurrying off 
at a double-quick to hide behind a grain of 
dust; for we had opened on him by surprise. 
The little fellow was retreating rapidly; the 
Shaking of a book leaf, or even for as much of 
a leaf to tremble as would hold a single letter, 
was to him a commotiun equal to a hundred 
earthquakes, But we pursued him, excited 
as he was, until we chased him on a bar of 
polished brass, and, by a grand stratagem, 
drove him into an intrenchment on the bar. 

He was smaller than the dot of an i in your 
pocket Bible. But we pressed him into our 
service, a prisoner in his house of brass, and 
snugly covered him by a glass slide, until we 
reviewed him beneath the microscope. His 
prison was less roomy than the eye of a fine 
cambric needle, yet under the microscope, his 
liberties, as well as his body, were greatly en- 
larged. That creature, to the naked eye so 
small, was now apparently as large as a bee, 
and white as snow, with limbs of perfect sym- 

metry and proportion. We were affected by 
his efforts to be free. He hurried from side 
to side of his prison-house, and tried to force 
the walls apart. Through his clear, transpar- 





and has very fine powers of mimicry, 
Her husband, Mr. Parton, is exactly her op- 


ent flesh could be seen the beating of his 
heart and the purple veins of his blood. His 
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movements were restless and pitiful as those 
of a newly caged bird. If we could by some 
magnifier of suund have heard his voice and 
understood his language, doubtless it would 
have been a plaintive cry for liberty. 

How wonderful are the works of the Al- 
mighty Hand! In wisdom he hath made 
them all. How vast the lessons brought to 
our minds by the telescope, from worlds afar, 
and by the microscope, from marvels so near, 
that to the naked eye they are all unseen. 








WOMANHOOD SUFFRAGE.—-No. 6. 
A REVIEW OF OBJECTIONS. 


. THAT. WOMAN’S INFLUENCE I8 ALREADY SO 
GREAT A POWER THAT SHE NEED DESIRE 
NO OTHER. 
The influence of clergymen, editors, and au- 

thors, is also a great power, yet the ballot is 
not withheld from them in consequence. The 
lack of influence has never been made a qual- 
ification at the polls—influential men being 
refused the ballot, and only those possessing 
little or no influence being allowed to vote. 
Such a policy would at once shut out the most 
intelligent class of citizens in the country, and 
throw the government iuto the hands of those 
least capable of administering it. If the influ- 
ence of woman is already great and good, as 
we are told, this very fact is an argument in 
favor of granting her the suffrage, that it may 
be more widely extended. If she has already 
purified the home, society, and literature, let 
her now perform the same office for the gov- 
ernment. Whether woman needs the ballot 
or not, the ballot needs her. 

But woman does need the ballot. The “si- 
lent home influence of woman,’ so often eulo- 
gized by poets and romancers, is a subtle, va- 
riable and uncertain thing. The women who 
possess the greatest social influence are those 
who need it least for the protection of their 
interests. They are the young and beautiful, 
and especially those belonging to the wealthier 
and most highly-favored classes, and those 
with kind, devoted husbands, fathers and 
brothers. The poor working women, the 
widows and orphans, whose faces are worn 
with care and anxiety, and whose clothing is 
plain and meager, possess little of this influ- 
ence. These are they who need the protec- 
tion of the:ballot. Although social influence 
is a great power, it is too changeful and capri- 
cious, and too unequally and arbitrarily dis- 
tributed, to be relied upon as a substitute for 
the more just and impartial power of the suf- 
frage. 

THAT THE BALLOT WILL BE OF NO ASSIST- 

ANCE TO WORKING WOMEN, 


It is frequently objected that the suffrage 
would be of no assistance to working women, 
since wages are not regulated by the ballot. 
It has even been asserted that the suffrage 
would be prejudicial to their interests, although 
no reasons for this singular theory are given, 
and it still remains an unsolved problem why 
that which is a benetit and protection to the 
laboring man should not be equally such to 
the laboring woman. 

It is true that, as a rule, wages are not af- 
fected by the ballot. To this rule, however, 
there is one important exception. This is in the 
case of government employés. While woman 
has already found employment, to a certain 
extent, in positions within the gift of the gov- 
ernment, and while in a creditable number of 
cases justice is now done her, still it is obvi- 
ously true that the ballot in her hand would 
secure for her many other suitable openings, 
and a surer and prompter justice. That asa 
matter of fact the best offices are given to 
voters, is too well known to be disputed. 
Mary of these offices could be quite as well 
filled by women as by men, and the result 
would be a relief to departments of female in- 
dustry now overcrowded. This is one way in 
which the ballot would aid working women. 

The vast army of women in public schools 
would also be aided by the ballot. Their sal- 
aries are appointed by .officers, chosen, either 
directly or indirectly, by the suffrages of the 
people. If the women public school teachers 
had a voice in the election of these officers, 
that voice would doubtless be given for the 
candidate pledged to secure them justice. 
The probability is that candidates would vie 
with each other in their promises to this nu- 
merous class of voters, and that self-interest 
would cause them to fulfill their promises. 
Here, then, is another class of working women 
who would be benefited by the ballot. 

Superintendents of the poor are elected by 
the direct suffrages of the people. In many 
cases they are more or less influenced in the 
distribution of the public charities by a regard 
for their own personal interests. If they de- 
sire to retain their office they will show con- 
sideration for a man with a vote, while a wo- 
man without one will be neglected. An in- 
stance of this came to the knowledge of the 
writer some time since. During an unusually 
severe winter, an honest and hard-working 
washerwoman, with a family depending upon 
her for support, became enfeebled by privation 
and exposure, and was unable to provide ade- 
quately for their comfort. She was advised, 
and finally persuaded, to apply to the Superin- 
tendent of the Poor, for supplies of coal. Not- 
withstanding repeated statements of her case, 
she received no assistance, while a perfectly 


who did little or no work through the winter, 
was abundantly supplied. The reason of this 
was that the man could vote the Superintend- 
ent into office again, and the woman could 
not. A lady employer, to whom this poor 
woman confided her trouble, visited the pub- 
lic functionary in question, herself, to urge his 
special attention tg the case. A polite prom- 
ise, which was never fulfilled, was the result. 
This is but one of many instances where not 
only “the silent home influence of woman,’’ 
but even the speaking and visiting influence, 
were unavailing, when a vote in the hand 
would have been all-powerful. 

In many ways, less directly, the pdilot is a 
protection to working women. If an employer 
aspires to public office, or has a special interest 
in any political measure, how considerate will 
he be of the interests of those of his employés 
who hold a ballot! He will see justice and 
mercy where he never saw them before, and 
will be so gentle and amiable that the specta- 
cle will be both edifying and refreshing! 

The necessary reading, thinking and inves- 
tigating which the exercise of the franchise 
would involve, will be another benefit to 
working women. Ignorance is always a great 
disadvantage to the worker. Intelligence and 
thought, a knowledge of the laws and institu- 
tions of the country, would not only qualify 
her for more valuable service, but would en- 
able her to guard her interests more wisely 
and effectively. Working women, it is true, 
have less time than women of wealth and lei- 
sure, for the investigation of such subjects as 
shall qualify them for the intelligent use of 
the franchise. The same may be said of work- 
ing men. In either case, however, the few 
precious moments of leisure daily, or hourly, 
would be spent to far greater advantage to 
them, as well as to the State, in the intelligent 
reading of the newspapers, than in gossiping, 
or poring over sensational literature. 

Political power is always an assistance to 
those who hold it, in securing their objects. 
In proof of this we have only to observe, in 
the movements of political parties, the modifi- 
cations which are constantly being made in 
their platforms, to conciliate “the German 
vote,” “the Irish vote,” or the “working man’s 
vote.” If it were necessary also to conciliate 
the woman’s vote, can any one doubt that her 
interests would be more studiously and anx- 
iously consulted than they have ever been be- 
fore? 

THAT WOMAN DOES NOT DESIRE THE BALLOT. 

Without resorting to the ballot it is impos- 
sible to ascertain whether the majority of wo- 
men desire it or not—a conclusive argument 
in its favor! Since it would be “unjust and 
oppressive” to “thrust’’ the ballot into unwil- 
ling hands, and since it would be equally un- 
just to withold it if a majority of women de- 
sire it, nothing remains but to submit the 
question to a popular vote of the women of 
the country. If they decide in favor of the 
suffrage, so be it! If against, an important 
precedent will have been established; for if 
one political question affecting the interests of 
women may be submitted to them for decision, 
why not another, and another, and all? And 
this would be womanhood suffrage! 

Those men who say, “‘We are willing the 
women should vote if they want to,’’ virtually 
concede the whole principle which they imag- 
ine themselves opposing. They unconscious- 
ly acknowledge the justice and the expediency 
of woman deciding, herself, upon public ques- 
tions affecting her interests. This is all that 
the most radical of us have ever asked. 

LAVINIA GOODELL. 





RHODE ISLAND. 


At a meeting of the Rhode Island Woman 
Suffrage Association, held in Providence, on 
Thursday, May 18, 1871, the following pre- 
amble and resolutions were, after a full and 
earnest discussion, unanimously-adopted :— 


Whereas, It is claimed, in opposition to the 
demand that the elective franchise shall be 
given to women, that they are represented in 
the government by men, so that they do not 
need the ballot for their protection, inasmuch 
as all their rights are secured to them by the 
interest of these men in their welfare; and, 
whereas, in February last, in view of the ap- 
palling facts frequently coming to our notice, 
consequent upon the mismanagement of poor- 
houses and asylums for the insane, this asso- 
ciation did earnestly petition our State Legis- 
lature to enact a law providing for the ap- 
pointment of women in all the towns in our 
State to act as joint commissioners with men 
in the care and control of these institutions; 
and, whereas, in utter disregard of our request, 
the Committee on State Charities, to whom it 
was referred, in reporting back our petition to 
the House of Representatives, did recommend 
that the petitioners be given leave to with- 
draw, and the House, without (so far as we 
could learn) one word of protest from any 
member thereof, did so dispose of our petition. 
Therefore Resolved, That this association 
do most solemnly declare, that so far from be- 
ing represented in our Legislature, the rights 


-of the women of this State were in this in- 


stance trampled under foot therein, and the 
best interests of humanity, in the persons of 
the poorest and most unfortunate classes, 
were not sufficiently regarded, under this sys- 
tem of class legisiation. 

Resolved, That, despairing of obtaining for 
women even the privileges which would en- 
able them to look after the welfare of the des- 
titute and the suffering, with any power or au- 
thority to improve their condition, until equal 
rights in the government itself are guarameed 
to all without regard to sex, we will bence- 
forth make use of this treatment we have re- 





healthy and able-bodied man, her neighbor, 


ceived as a new argument in favor of the 


emancipation of women from the legal status 
of idiots and criminals, and, with this weapon 
in our hands, we will endeavor to arouse the 
women of our State to a keener sense of their 
degraded condition, and we will never abate our 
demand until an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion is submitted to the people granting suf- 
frage to the women of Rhode Island. 

Resolved, That this preamble and these res- 
olutions be offered for publication to the daily 
papers of this city. © 

EvizABetH B. CuAce, President. 

SusAn B. P. MARTIN, Secretary. 

—Providence Journal. 


granted. “Let me have apine tree planted be- 
side my grave,” he said to loving friends—and 
as the nearest approach to his desire, it was 
their intention to plant an Italian stone pine 
near his last resting-place ; but before this was 
done Mr. Samuel Longfellow came to Florence. 
He and some other American friends of Theo- 
dore Parker wished to have a photograph of 
his grave, and knowing his request that a pine 
tree might wave over him, they borrowed from 
the Royal Conservatory an American pine, 
which was growing there in a pot, and placed 
it on the grave, merely to have it there while 
the picture was taken. ‘They requested the 
man who had charge of the cemetery to return 
it to the greenhouse from which it had been 
taken, and he promised to doso; but, with the 
dilatoriness of an Italian, he allowed some time 
to pass before he thought of his agreement. 
Meanwhile the roots of the growing pine. tree 
burst the earthen pot which had contained 
hem, and embedded themselves firmly in the 
ground under which Theodore Parker rests, 
and so an American pine tree has planted it- 
self over the noble-hearted American’s grave. 
There it stands, the most fitting of all monu- 
ments, over Theodore Parker’s last resting- 
place. 











Dr. Livingstone is called by the New York 
Commercial “the most dead-and-alive man of 
the nineteenth century.’’ 


Those theologians who are wrestling with 
the question as to the age of Job when he 
— it more of a Job than they antici- 
pated. 


Iowa has its own Vinnie Ream. Miss Ella 
Noe, of Oskaloosa, we are told by a correspon- 
dent, is a carver of marble in her father’s es- 
tablishment, and a good one. 


Said a pompous husband, whose wife had 
stolen up and given him a kiss: “Madam, I 
consider such an act indecvrous!” “Excuse 
m, said the wife, “I didn’t know it was 
you 


An illiterate farmer, wishing to enter some 
animals at an agricultural exhibition, wrote to 
the secretary as follows: “Also enter me for 
ad best jackass; I am sure of taking the pre- 
mium. 


Josh Billings says in his “Lecter’’: “Rats 
originally came from Norway, and nobody 
would have cared if they had originally staid 
there.” A lady friend remarks that they still 
show their gnaw-away origin. 


At the dinner of an Irish association not 
long since, the following toast was given: 
“Here’s to the President of the society, Pat- 
rick O’Rafferty, and may he live to eat the 
chicken that scratches over his grave!” 


People do not always get correct ideas from 
the definitions in the dictionary. One of the 
pupils in the public schoo] found ‘‘carouse” to 
mean “drinking freely,” and being required to 
make a sentence, gave, “John caroused the 
water. 


A poor emaciated Irishman, having called 
in a Pee, in a forlorn hope, the latter 
spread a large mustard plaster and put it on the 
poor fellow’s lean chest. Pat, when he with 
tearful eyes looked down upon it, said: “Doc- 
ther, it strikes me it’s a dale of mustard for so 
little mate.” 


A slip of the tongue. “Martha, my dear,” 
said a loving husband to his spouse, who was 
several years his junior, “what do you say to 
moving to the far West?’ “Oh,I am delight- 
ed with the idea! You recollect when Mr. 
Morgan moved out there, he was as ras 
we are; and in three years died, leaving his 
widow worth a hundred thousand dollars.” 


The Portland Transcript says the following 
inscription is to be found in a graveyard in a 
neighboring town, on a stone erected by a 
much-widowed man to the memory of his four 
wives, whoin he thus economically consigns to 
eternal bliss in two lines :— 

“Here lie Susan, Betsey, Rebecca and Jane, 
Forever and ever in Heaven to remain.’’ 


The Atlanta Sun says this is the way a 
Georgia witness “explained it”: “The plaintiff 
altered, amended, explained and expounded, 
but all to no purpose, as the lawyer either 
could not or would not understand. ‘I want 
you,’ he said, ‘to show me how the assault 
was committed, so that I may have a correct 
understanding of it.’ The plaintiff sprang up 
instantly, seized the legal gentleman by the 
coat with both hands, pressed him back across 
the bar, and shook him violently, to the 
amusement of all present, and to the aforesaid 
lawyer's entire erflightenment.” 











E, G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER, 
CON VEYANCEKRS, 

No. 5 Pemberton Sq. (Room 23), Boston. 
Examination of Titles of Real Estate in all the 

Counties of the Commonwealth. Drafting of ali kinds 

of Instruments relating to Real and Personal Estate. 

Copying done with neatness and dispatch. 

i Mary E. cnr, 


Epwarp G. Stevens, 
Jan. 21. 


_ A.M.McPHAIL&CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS 


New Scales, new Styles and Reduced Prices. Pi 
anos to Let. 


CALL AND EXAMINE. 
385 Washington St., 





May 27. BOSTON. ly 


. . . 

Union Washing Machine. 
WARRANTED TO WASH PERFECTLY WITH- 
OUT SOAKING OR BOILING. 
SHERMAN AND CUION WRINGERS, 
with galvanized iron frames and patent Moulten Rolls. 
AMERICAN MANGLE, 

For ironing clothes without heat. 

Laundry articles of all kinds. 
Ga Send for Circular. 
ORIN SHERMAN & Co., General Agents, 


Successors to J. Warp & Co., Courtlandt St., N. Y. 
May 20. 4t 


Dr. Windship’s Process 
Doubles strength in three months, promotes health 
to an equal degree, and is invaluable in the treatment 
(arst ctagel, Coreuio Rheamaalioas Nesraidia: Teme 
of Liverand Bowels, and General Debilig’ F 

Office hours from 8} A.M. to7 P.M., at 351 Waeu- 
INGTON Sr., firet door north of Boston Theatre. 

June 18. ly 
MARSTON’S DINING-SALOON, 

FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
Nes. 23, 25 and 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON. 
RUSSELL MARSTON, Proprietor. 

Mar. 5. tf 














HENRY MAYO & CO., 


WHOLESALE FISH DEALERS, 


BOSTON, MASS., 


Offer for sale every variety of SALTED FISH known 
to the trade. 


Mackerel, Smoked Herring, 

Salmon, Lake Trout, 

Sahuvn Trout, White Fish, 

Codfish, Tongues and Sounds, 

Pollock, Halibut Fins, 

Haddock, Sword Fish, 

Smoked Halibut, Blue Fish, 

Smoked Salmon, Round Trout, 

Smoked Bloaters, Herrings, 

Finnan Haddies, Holland Herrings,&c- 

PUT UP IN ANY SIZE PACKAGES REQUIRED. 
May 6. tf 





BASKET PLANTS. 


AND BEDDING PLANTS 


FROM 
GY, Mbarnsf 


GO getunTlasum 





Delivered FREE and at MY RISK at any Postofice 
in the United States, cheaper and better than they can 
be bought from local Greenhouses. ; 

Money may be sent at my risk, and I guarantee all 
plants to arrive safely and in good order. 


Alyssum (Variegated). ...... 3 for $0.50, 20 cents each. 
Balm(Variegated),.......... a am © 
Begonia,.....sccsceeeseeeees 3 0,20 “ bad 
Carnations (best 6 varieties),.3 “ 50,20 “ ” 
Coleus, (foliage plant),....... gs « 60,20 “ « 
Cuphea (Cigar Plant),.......4 “ PS is 
Feverfew,....scssscrseseeees 4“ 50,15 “ e 
Fachelas,. .ccccccsccccccccccs g* SO °* 
Geraniums, from 15 to 30 centseach-—from 4 to 8 for $1. 
Heliotrope,.......+.+++++-+.-4for  .50, 15cents each, 
Hydrangea,........+se00e: 6 10,2 °« “ 
Ivy (English),........+++ At *§ 8H * * 
Lobelia (Varieties),.......... 4¢ 615" * 
Linaria,...... Qe vsevccccces 4* 0M * * 
Libonia Floribunda,......... 4“ AG * * 
PANBY,..cecsosevesecesoseeees @« 50,10 “ ¢ 
Panicum, ......+++++++ oeccee e* 6,15“ 
Gemnbdax, ooccccccccccccccsccecs 5“ 100,25 “ ‘ 
BOOM, 2 oo0eccccccesccccccecs s* IAB * * 
Tropwolum,,. ......seseeeeeees s* 42@* * 
Verbenas, .....sccceeeeveceee s* MWY‘ * 


Violets, Double Neapolitan,..3“ 60,2 “ “ 


Any of the above sent by mail, Post Parp, in 
amounts not less than Fifty Cents. On orders for the 
above of $5 and upwards, Ten PER Cent. Discount 
will be allowed. A full set of Plants for a Hanging 
Basket for One Dollar, consisting of the following (one 
ofeach): Alyssum, Coleus, Silver and Zonale Gerant- 
um, Lobelia, Linaria, Panicum, Sedum, Tropzlum. 


Send for circular to 
Geo. E. Waring, Jr., 


OGDEN FARM, 


‘THE “KEYSTONE” 


SILENT FEED 


Family Sewing Machine. 


Undoubtedly the Strongest and Lightest! The Best 
and most Perfectly finished! Its Movements as 
Speedy and as Light as any other Machine. It uses 
a Mtraight needle, making a tight lock-stitch fectl 
fair on both sides. It has the new patent needle-hold- 
er. Nospringing or bending of the needle in chang- 
ing from coarse to fine, thereby avoiding all dropped 
or missed stitches. It also uses an improved and pa- 
tented “silent feed” and positive 4" 

This New Family Sewing Machine is THE GREAT 
DESIDERATUM so long and anxivusly looked for, 
in which all the essentialities of A PERFECT MA- 
CHINE are combined. 

For Agencies, inquire of or address, 

SA Miss H. DELANO 
No. 220 Tremout Street, Bostou ABSe, 
General Agent for New England States. Also, Gen- 








eral Agent for KeLLy’s CeLesraTED MACHINE OIL. 
AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY CITY AND eat Aas . 
Nov. 5. y 





AMERICAN STEAM SAFE CO., 


Safe Manufacturers to the U. 8. Government. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


IE 


\Fire-Proof WwW 





eee 


SHS) 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD, 





—AND— 
Bank Vaults and Burglar-Proof Safes 


MADE OF WELDED STEEL AND IRON, 
UNEQUALLED FOR SECURITY. 


THE STEAM SAFE COMPANY’S SAFES, al- 
ways good, are much improved, and 


Are made in the very best manner. 
Are finished in the most approved style. 
Are furnished with the best Dial Locks. 
Are secure in the hottest fire, 
Are free from dampness. 
Are not liable to injury. 
Are inviting in appearance. 
Are every way convenient in use.’ 
Have never been robbed of a dollar. 
Are adopted by leading capitalists. 
Give the greatest satisfaction. 
Are without an equal in the world. 


Thousands of the Safes made by this company are 
now in use by leading Capitalists and Business Men, 
and give entire satisfaction. 


No Safe made by this Company was ever broken open 
by Burglars, or failed tu protect its contents from Fire. 

The Company uses Unpickable Burglar-Proof Looks, 
and warrant their work, both fire-proof and burgiar- 
proof, to give entire satisfaction. 


EXPLANATION, 


The STEAM SAFE has all the securities of ordina- 
ry safes, with the addition of a lining of hermetically 
sealed copper tubes filled with water, which, in case 
of fire, causes steam in the inside of the safe, thus ren- 
dering it impossible to destroy any papers or other 
valuables inside by any fire that ever did or is ever 
likely to occur. Steam, being practically the best 
carrier of heat known, is made use of to carry the heat 
out of these safes as fast as it may enter them from a 
fire outside; and in this way it saves their contents 
from burning. . 


THE STEAM SAFE NEEDED. 


Over 80 safes utterly failed in the great fire in Port- 
land, and in nearly every severe fire, more or less of 
the ordinary safes are proved utterly worthless, In 
the recent fire in Manchester, N. H., $6000 in bonds 
were destroyed in Mr. Clark’s safe. Hundreds of safes 
in the fires that occurred throughout the South dur- 
ing the war utterly failed. Similar instances are fre- 
quently occurring, showing the great need of the bet- 
ter security afforded by the Steam Safe. 


Boston, 51 & 53 Sudbury, cor. Bewker St. 
New York, 300 Broadway. 
Baltimore, 131 West Baltimere St. 
Philadel phia, 32 Seuth Fegrth St. 
May 20. . tf 


REMOVAL. 


THE ORIGINAL 


HOW EH 
Sewing Machine. 


IMPROVED. 

The NEW ENGLAND OFFICE of the above cel- 
ebrated Machine has been removed to the new and el- 
egant store recently fitted up at 
Nos. 48 and 50 Temple Place. 

The superiority of these Machines for MANU- 
FACTURING, and especially for FAMILY use, have 
long been acknowledged; and all in want of a first- 
class Sewing Machine are invited to visit our office, 
where the machines and the work done by them will 
be exhibited with pleasure. 








NEW ENGLAND OFFICE AND SALESROOM, 
Nos. 48 and 50 Temple Piace, 
BOSTON, MASS. 

E. VARNEY, Manager. 
AGENTS WANTED in all unoccupied territory. 
July 1. ly 


White & Goullaud, 
DEALERS IN MUSIC AND MUSICAL INSTRU- 





MENTS, 
86 Tremont Street, 
May 27. BOSTON, MASS. 


MRS. L. R. SPRINGER, 
Importer and dealer in Decalcomanie, Diaphanie 
and Materials, Holly Wood articles, Opal Vases, eto. 
Free Instructions in Decalcomanie. ax flowers, 
Fruit, etc., taught with all the latest improvements, 
Foliage by an Lee wy ee process, taught in one les- 
a pot, 351 Washington one 

y 27. y 








SARGENT HOUSE! 
No. 167 Washington Street, 
(Formerly Morris Brothers’ Opera House.) 
HENRY J. F. SAVAGE, Propricter. 


LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN'S DINING HALL, 
June 3, Lodging Rooms for Gentlemen, ly 








J. G. LOWERY, 
Chromos, Engravings, 
— AND — 


PICTURE FRAMES, 
No. 148 Eliot Street, 


Between Tremont and Pleasant Sts. 


The alrepen place in Boston. ly ay 27. 
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THE CAUSE OF WOMAN THE CAUSE OF HU- 
MANITY. 


sources so small. They could at first, if 


: | necessary, use a room in one of their own 


I like to reinforce my hope for the cause in 
which-we work by reflecting how closely it 


depends upon the same great agencies which | 
are at work in every department of life for 
Special | 


human advancement and elevation. 
objects may be attained sooner or later; we | 
hope some of them will come very soon, but 
whether they do or not, we know that the | 
conditions out of which all good things will 

grow can be created by patient toil and en- | 
deavor. . } 

Whatever else may fail us we may always | 
safely trust the long appeal to truth and time. | 

Nothing can be clearer than that the real ; 
cause of woman is the cause of humauity; | 
her greatest interest is the true elevation of 
society and the crystallizing into practical life 
of the best results sf human thought and ex- 
perience. We must “‘keep it before the peo- 
ple” that what woman seeks is not something 
exceptional, something out of the line of the 
world’s development, but in strictest accord- 
ance with it. We wish to ally ourselves 
with all the forces upon which human prog- 
ress depends, aud to rest our cause upon its 
justice and conformity to the divine order. 

The slow unfoldings of the centuries have 
brought us to where we are, but knowledge is 
still the world’s great need. Not otherwise 
than by education is the race to be helped for- 
ward, and ifthe general diffusion of intelligence 
will not lift us all, men and women, to a high- 
er level of civilization, then are all our reform- 
atory movements inadequate and there is no 
hope for the world’s future. 

The great demand of the age is for better 
education, better conditions for women, not 
because of some occult virtue or divinity in- 
hering in one sex that is not to be found in the 
other, but because the well-being of the race 
requires that henceforth men and women | 
shall work together. Men, working alone, 
have done what they could. They have sub- 
jugated nature, organized society, builded the 
house in which humanity is to dwell; now the 
work of making more perfect the political and 
social structure, of converting the house into a 
home, must be done by men and women togeth- 
er. Never since the world began was there such 
need of womanhood as now; never such glad 
acceptance of woman’s work—even the work 
that is only moderately well-done—never such 
a Macedonian cry for help as is borne to the 
ear and the heart of every thinking woman. 

What might not women do if they knew 
their power and how wisely to use it? And 
they need not wait for the ballot, but while 
working for that they may sow beside all wa- 
ters the good seed of a better civilization. I 
have a friend who insists that it is in the power 
of women to make culture the fashion,—and 
fashion is no less potent for good than for evil. 
Already in many places a subtile leaven is at 
work tending to this result. Not long ago I 
had the pleasure of telling what had been done 
by a dozen young women in a little inland 
town. Without fuss or noise, in quiet, woman- 
ly ways, a whole commuunity had been educa- 
ted into an appreciation of books, lectures, 
music; and the one grog-shop had succumbed, 
finding it could not maintain itself against the 
new order. Women’s clubs, composed of bright, 
cultivated women inviting to their receptiuns 
men of ideas, and furnishing an entertainment 
of the best thought, in the place of choice wines, 








confections, and the German, are already effect- 
ing a revolution. 

Ihave been greatly interested in observing 
how successfully women are already at work 

in many places promoting the best interests of 
society by providing for the more general diffu- 
sion of knowledge and introducing simpler and 
more rational modes of social intercourse. 
Library associations no longer fear to bring to 
their assistance the active codperation of wo- 
men. 

At Bloomington, Illinois, a very valuable 
public library has been built up almost wholly 
within the last four or five years. It now 
numbers four or five thousand volumes of ex- | 
cellent books, is well equipped with diction- 
aries, cyclopedias and other books of reference, 
some of them very rare and of great value. 
All its departments are being steadily en- 
larged, and it has already exerted a marked 
and powerful influence on’ the culture and 
character of the town. On its board of officers 
there have always been some active women, 
and its librarian is a woman of rare fitness for 
her work, who after many years’ service in 
this position is universally popular and be- 
loved. A very great part of the success of 
this enterprise is owing to the fact that the | 
best women of the place have made it the 
fashion to go to the library, to use its books, | 
and to work for it among their friends. This 
is one of the ways in which women have dem- 
onstrated that they can work effectively, and | 
I wish such cases might be greatly multiplied. 
Why should they not? Why should not the 
women of every town and village where no 
public library exists, put their heads and their 
books together, and form alittle club fur read- 
ing and circulating among themselves such 
books as they can all put into the common 
stock? Such things always grow best from 
small beginnings, and although all should be 
brought together who will help, yet if there 








are but two women to begin, they should not 
hesitate because they are so few or their re- 


homes. They could put their magazines and 
newspapers on the common table (after they 
had been read by their individual owners), and 
thus for the cost of what is taken by one family 
each might enjoy the use of what is taken by all 
the rest. Let them make their price of sub- 
scription small, and be content to grow grad- 
ually. 

This would require work, it is true, but so 
does everything that does any great good in 
the world, and it would not lessen the world’s 
regard for the interests and rights of women 
to see them engaged in such efforts for the 
promotion of general culture and the cunse- 
quent welfare of society. 

CELIA BURLEIGH, 


TO CADIZ UNDER DIFFICULTIES, 


Had I taken a balloon, and trusted to cur- 
rents of air to drift me toward Cadiz, I should 


| have felt less anxiety about reaching there than 


I did feel on Monday, May 15th. For you see 
I was to speak there the 16th, and while I was 
deliberately taking a lunch in my own dining- 
room, feeling easy in mind, a voice shouted, 
“Hurry, hurry, the passenger train is at the 
depot this minute !—you'll be left”— 

“Impossible, sir—the train south does not 
leave until noon, and it is now only eleven”— 

“Can’t help it—there it is pufling—come on 
—must have changed time.” 

“T am not ready”’—well, did you ever try to 
lace a gaiter, with a horse tearing down a hill 
at break-neck speed? You cannot think what 
dissolving views of brass eyelets and brass tip- 
ped lacers you get, as a brilliant sun shines 
down straight upon them. I sat curved for 
one blessed half mile, trying to effect a recon- 
ciliation between two factions of prunella, sep- 
arated as usual by a tongue, but my efforts 
were useless, and when I reached the depot 
platform, more tongues were in full play than 
are generally accredited to the most voluble 
woman! Some benevolent gentlemen com- 
prehending my situation came promptly to 
help (men have their uses—let us spare them 
yet another year), and as the cars started my 
left foot was still on the ground. Had I been 
half a foot taller, I should have been left. 

“You'll be sure to connect with the train go- 
ing east,” I asked tremblingly,as the conduc- 
tor frowned above me, because I had no ticket. 

“Probably not,” was the cool answer. “We 
have changed time on all the roads.” And we 
did not, and from noon until midnight, in a 
country depot, one mile from any house, I sat 
and read, with commendable perseverance, 
an almanac devoted to the advertisement 
of Drake’s Plantation Bitters, St. Domingo X- 
XX. I also learned the geography of our 
country, so concisely described on placards, 
which various railroad companies post for the 
edification of the traveling public. Insurance 
agents are not less solicitous for the general 
welfare, and while you read on one side, in 
how many hours one line would whiz you 
from New York to San Francisco, you could 
read and be consoled, on the other, that broken 
necks or limbs would be promptly paid for, and 
the widow’s loss be after all her gain. Noth- 
ing can compensate a widower. 

12.47, and my face turned toward the east. 
“Will you be in Columbus in time to connect 
with the Pittsburg train ?”’ 

“T am not positive, for on ti® Pan Handle 
road, time is changed. I hope so, for there are 
hundreds of passengers anxious to go on to- 
night.” 

“Well, Imust,any way. Ihave beentwenty- 
four hours coming twenty-four miles. Men do 
business in a slip-shod manner. Why didn’t 
you give notice last week, of the prospective 
change ?—then people would have been prepar- 
ed. What if a woman should suddenly 
change her dinner hour, and disconcert the 
husband’s plans, there would be no end of 
saying, “Women are unmethodical, unpunctu- 
al—not to be depended upon, freaky, &c.’’ 

It is said that a bad beginning makes a 
good ending, but it is not true. Fate was un- 
propitious to the last. The day was pleasant, 
Mrs. Haverfield’s hopes high—indeed, she was 
sure of a large audience, and as she alone was 
responsible for the meeting, we joined her 
every five minutes in saying, how pleasant it 
is! Alas for us all!—as the first bell for the 
lecture was ringing, a cloud, “no bigger than 
a man’s hand,” seemed to rise from the spire 
of the Presbyterian church, and before the 
second bell rang, the heavens were overspread, 
the rain poured down, and the wind rushed 
through the streets and around corners, and 


umbrellas, feeling the presence of their nat- 


ural enemy, collapsed in fear, and neither 
coaxing nor pushing could make them “spread 
themselves.” 

Knowing “weman’s utter disregard of her 
promises,” “her readiness to make and break 
business engagements,” I felt my hour had 
come to show myself true or false to my sex— | 
I was false, for I kept mine to the letter, and 
was rewarded, not only by seeing forty faces 
full of enthusiasm before me, but Hon. Jolin 
A. Bingham’s serene but expressive, giving no 
sign of approval or disapproval. lis home is 
in Cadiz. He is much beloved by his neigh- 
bors and his domestic life is of the happiest. 
He opposes the Woman Suffrage movement, 
more, I think, because of some unwise women 


advocating it, than from any objection to the 
cause itself. I wish he could have attended 
the Convention at Steinway Hall, and heard 
words of soberness from sober women. Men 
who hold their thoughts by a tight rein have 
no patience with those who deal in extrava- 
gant expressions. To assume that the ballot 
in the hand of a woman “will purge the earth 
of iniquity,” is to assume the Divine preroga- 
tive, and whenever a woman promises or 
prophesies the millennium when she casts her 
first vote she weakens the cause she would help. 
Mrs. Hooker won Mr. Bingham’s unqualified 
respect, for she advocated woman’s enfran- 
chisement “in the name of the Lord.” 

Cadiz is full of old anti-slavery workers, and 
Stephen and Abby Kelley Foster, Garrison 
and Phillips, are names I heard often repeated. 
Said old Dr. Wilson, a personal friend of the 
Fosters, “Those men and women will not die 
until the last vestige of slavery is swept from 
the land.” He is a confirmed invalid, but his 
freedom-loving soul has lost none of its vigor. 
Learning from his niece that my lecture was 
moderately conservative, he rebuked me for 
trying to compromise with or gloss over a 
wrong. I felt like a culprit. These veterans, 
scarred by many hard-fought battles for the 
slave, are terrible in the eyes of a raw recruit. 
I learned to fear them first in Cleveland, two 
years ago, at the formation of the American 
Society, when at the close of my effort, which 
I thought belligerent as the law would allow, 
Stephen Foster assured me “I would do, if my 
ears were only rubbed up!” I dread a Mas- 
sachusetts abolitionist of the olden time. 

The wife of Dr. Wilson wrote a book in 
1849, called “A Scriptural View of Woman's 
tights and Duties in all the Important Rela- 
tions of Life.’ She was a remarkable Bible 
scholar, and her arguments are well sustained 
by Scripture. The ground Mrs. Hooker stands 
on, she occupied thirty-two years ago. Dr. 
Wilson said, none of the clergy dared answer 
it, for her proofs and reasons were incontro- 
vertible. The clergy must have distrusted 
their ability more in those days than now. 
The book would not remain unchallenged a 
second, if it had just sprung into existence. 

Cadiz was the home of Linda Warfel Slaugh- 
ter, the author of “The Freedmen of the 
South,” a book well received. Our minister 
to China has a residence also here. Indeed, 
Cadiz, small as it is, and straggling up and 
down hills, is a place of note. Coal dust and 
soot cannot tarnish its natural beauties, nor 
does its isolation prevent the best lecturers 
from finding it. The Woman Suffrage cause 
is only popular with a few, beside the old anti- 
slavery workers. Mrs. Haverfield, Mrs. Going, 
Miss Ridgeway, are the principal workers, and 
they are divided among themselves, as regards 
methods. I wish Lucy Stone would visit 
them—indeed, I wish she would take Ohio, 
and put us all in working order again, where 
we were when Mrs, Cutler leit. We need a 
center—we have no “rallying point.’ Mrs. 
Janney writes me, we must put our heads to- 
gether and devise some plan for work, for we 
have foes within as well as foes without. But 
I fear if we lay our heads together, we shall 
make what the city fathers proposed to make 
—a wooden pavement. MirtaAm M. Cove. 
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CORRECTION. 


In the article headed “Why not?” of the is- 
sue of May 27th of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 
there was an error in stating that Miss Stevens 
is the daughter of the Register of Deeds for 
Middlesex County. This is not'so. The mis- 
take has often been made, occasioned probably 
by the names being the same, and my having 
been in the office of Registry of Deeds for sev- 
eral years; and although Mr. C. B. Stevens is 
agentleman with whom any one may feel hon- 
ored to claim relationship, still it is proper 
that the error should be corrected. 

Mary E. STEVENS, 


Of the firm of “Edward G. Stevens & Daugh 
ter,’’ Conveyancers. 


5 PEMBERTON SQUARE, Boston. 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Over 200 women are now working farms on 
their own account in the States of Iowa and 
Indiana. 

Mrs. Jennie F. Willing “has been secured” 
to deliver an address before the Methodist 
Quadrennial Sunday-school Convention in Ak- 
ron, Ohio. 

Mrs. Lydia Sexton, a noble and motherly 
woman of seventy years, who is greatly be- 
joved and respected, is the Chaplain of the 
Kansas State Prison. 

The Empress Augusta has periodically and 
mysteriously lost her most valuable jewels for 
a year past. The thief has just been discov- 
ered. It was a little grandchild, who took 
them for her dolls. 

The Chinese introduced into the Newark, 
N. J., laundries have proved failures. They 
do the work well, and as desired, but are so 
slow that the employers have dismissed them, 
and reinstated women. 

The new Evanston, IIll., Women’s College, 
of which Miss Frank Willard is president, is | 
not to be Methodist in any narrow sense, | 
Mrs. Minerva B. Norton, a lady of rare ac- | 














complishments, the wife of a Congregational 


minister, has been elected superintendent of 
the home department. 


Mrs. Minns, Lady Byron’s waiting-maid, 
who probably could, but who would not, con- 
firm Mrs. Stowe’s statements, has died; and 
we are further than ever from any prospect 
of knowing the precise truth about a great 
villain, whom the world shelters because he 
was at the same time a great genius, 


The English people have been considerably 
stirred up on the rejection by the House of 
Lords, for the sixth time, of the bill legalizing 
matriage with a deceased wife’s sister. The 
liberal pyess is furious against the obstructive 
policy of the Lords, and especially the stand 
taken on the subject by the bishops. 

Near the entrance of the Union Base Ball 
Ground, there is to be seen a woman (Ger- 
man) carrying bricks and mortar up the lad- 
der to her husband, who spreads the mortar 
and lays the bricks. It is a house which they 
are building themselves, and for themselves. 
It will be two stories and basement, with brown 
stone trimmings. Thousands visited the spot 
yesterday for the purpose of seeing the woman 
— the hod filled with bricks.— Brooklyn Ea- 
gle. 

Miss Rye, the English philanthropist, is 
making arrangements to bring another ship- 
load of emigrant women to settle in Canada. 
Her aim is solely to benefit the girls whom she 
helps to find homes, and she refuses to take 
under her charge idlers and yagabonds. She 
assists good servants and shop-girls who seek 
aid, with the hope of finding in them good 
and useful members of a new society. 

The Catholic women of Munich propose to 
aid the Pope, by a very heroic sacrifice. ‘Let 
us renounce,” says their circular, “as long as 
these sufferings of the Holy Church last, as 
long as St. Peter is in fetters, as long as cir- 
cumstances will allow it,” “all social public 
pleasures (theatricals, concerts, etc.); let us 
reduce all our ‘wants, of which we have, un- 
fortunately, far too many, to that which is in- 
dispensable; and let us lay down the savings 
effected in this manner at the feet of the Holy 
Father.” 


The report of the State Bureau of Statistics 
of Labor speaks highly of Mrs. Flynt’s dress- 
making establishment in this city. The work- 
rooms are large and airy, well supplied with 
all conveniences for working, and with mod- 
ernimprovements. A dining-room is also pro- 
vided for the exclusive use of those girls who 
earry their dinners. The hours of labor per 
day are eight; it is said by the employer and 
employed that their profits have been quite as 
large since the adoption of eight hours fora 
day’s work, some twenty months since, as be- 
fore when working nine-and-a-half hours per 
day. 








F. VOGL & CO,, 
FURNITURE, . 
MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS. 
24 Crescent Place, Boston, Mass. 
FREDERIC VOGL, 

8. C. VoGL. ly 
A LADY’S INVENTION. 
GREAT REVOLUTION IN HAIR DRESSING. 
Immense Salese-Ageuts Realizing Splen- 
did Profits. 


May 27. 





THE FLEXIBLE MAGNETIC HAIR-CURLER- 
AND CRIMPERS will curl or wave any hair in from 
ten to thirty minutes, without the use of hot curling- 
irons or injurious Chemical Compounds, They are 
very simple, can be used by a child, are neat in ap- 
pearance when in use, and from their flexible construc- 
tion will be found superior to any other article for 
comfort. 

By the use of these articles a more natural effect is 


produced than by heat. Heat makes stiff, stubborn, | |’ 


unnatural forms, destroys the liquid, which is the life 
of the hair, dimming its luster, and eventually pro- 
ducing a harsh, wiry appearance. 

The Flexible Magnetic Hair-Curlers and Crimpers 
form soft, careless, graceful curls and waves, and are 
therefore more natural, These articles are warranted 
to give perfect satisfaction, or the money refunded. 
Sent to any address upon reecipt of price. Money 
sent at my risk. 

1 box, containing 12—2 inehes long, 50 cents. 
ie “ 2-3 6“ = =6** FS cents, 
3: * By R4+“« « $1.00. 

In ordering mention which you want—CURLERS OR 
Crimpers. Liberal terms to Agents and Dealers, 

Address G. W. WOOD, 

Herald Building, 218 Broadway, New York, 
General Agent for the United States. 


Also sold by A. T. Stewart & Co.. H. B. Claflin & 
Co., Arnold, Constable & Co., Lord & Taylor, Cal- 
houn, Robbins & Co., J. B. Spellman & Sons, Cook & 
Valentine, Howard, Sanger & Co., Rawson & Co., E. 
A. Morrison, R. H. Macy, and all Notion, Fancy 
Goods, and Hair Dealers throughout the United States 
and Canadas. 6m Jan, 14. 


THE 
Boulevarde Dollar Store, 


254 Washington Street. 


Tue OLDEsT AND Most PorpvuLar DoLLAR STORE IN 


NEW ENGLAND, 


we guarantee that not a single article bought at 
this store for $1.0) can be purchased elsewhere for 
from $1.00 to $10.00. At this well known establish- 
ment may always be found an elegant assortment of 
Fancy Goods, Jewelry, Silver Plated Ware, English 
and American Cutlery, Brackets, Wall Pockets, Oval 
and Rustic Picture Frames, Albums, Chromos, Steel 
Engravings, Parian Marble Busts, Ground Glass and 
Bohemian Vases, Toilet Setts, Statuettes, Flower-Pots, 
Glass Ware, Russia Leather Pocket Books, Bill Fold- 
ers, Double Lens Stereoscopes, Stereoscopic Views of 
Foreign a: d American Scenery, Cigar Cases and hold* 
ers, Genuine Meerschaum Pipes in Cases. 

A large assortment of Silk Fans in Ivory and San- 
dal Wood Frames, Ladies’ Two Buttoned Kid Gloves 
of superior quality, and thousands of articles which 
are usually sold at enormous profits in other stores, 


can here be procured for $1.00. 


We offer unsurpassed inducements to Merchants, 
as our facilities for importing are such as to enable 


us to offer immense bargains. 


BOULEVARDE DOLLAR STORE, 


June 3. 254 Washington Sr. 4t 





Picture Frames 
Of every desciption and price for Photographs, Chro- 
mos, Engravings, etc. Old frames regilded, old en- 
Gravings cleansed equal to new, Passepartout and 
Velvet frames in variety on hand, and manufactured 
. 





tu order by J. BARD, 
June 3. 18t 22 School St., Boston. 
DR. H. D. CRABTRE, 


Known all over New England as 
THE SANATORIAN, 
has removed to his new and elegant rooms, 37 TRE- 
MONT St. OPPOSITE THE MUSEUM, with a five 
years’ lease. Dr. C. makes a Specialty of Tumors, 
Scrofula, Humors of the blood and diseases of Wo- 
men and Children. No boys or students. His 16th 
year. ly May 27. 


"ALL THE FIRST-CLASS 1 
LB SEWING MACHINES, 4 
Weed Family Favorite, 
: Wheeler & Wilson, 
W Howe, Etna, 


American, &C.s &C., 


Sold for small installments as low as $5 per 
Month, or may be paid for in Work done 
N at home. For Circulars and Terms address 


RICE & PECK, 


S 


(Successors to Engley, Rice § Pecl:,) 
G 323 Washington, cor. West St. 
Feb,'11. ly 


Obst Ss et IO 


Turkish Baths, 


1427 Washington Street, 
ox BOSTON, 


(Between Newton and Rutland.) 


Hot, pure air without moisture; thorough manipu- 
lation; water spray, douche, shower or ae 
adapted to the condition of the bather. revent 
tive, Restorative, Luxurious! The best of 
all refreshers in hot weather. 

HOURS. Lapres—10 A.M.to1P.M. Gentte- 
MEN—6 to 8} A. M., 2 to y P. M.,and until 11 Wednes- 





day and Saturday evenings. (Closed Sundays.) L. L. 
DEAN , M.D., Manager. ly May 28. 








THE FOLLOWING CUT REPRESENTS 
THE INTERESTING GAME OF 


RING QUOITS, 
With Ten Pins. 





consist of ten pins, neatly painted and numbered frem five to fifty, one post without number to mark th 
pitcher's stand, and five heavy metallic rings for pitching, with a patent slate for keeping the score, allo, 
which are neatly packed in a wooden case with slide cover ready for transportation. 


Messrs. D. B. BROOKS & BRO., of Boston, 


Manufacture several different grades of Ring Quoits. 


eow—3t June 3, 
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